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Huysmans: Fifty Years After 


By GEORGE A. CEVASCO 


ARLY in the evening of May 12, 1907, J. K. Huysmans died in his fifty- 

ninth year. His friends were promptly notified and scores of visitors came 

to pay their last respects. Laid out in his Oblate’s habit, a rosary in his 
hands, even in death he gave witness to the Faith that gave meaning and direc- 
tion to his life. 

On the morning of the fifteenth a Requiem Mass was sung in the church of 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs. There were no long eulogies. A priest friend spoke 
briefly but with deep emotion when he said: “Lord, You gave him great talent, 
and he used it for Your glory. You gave him great suffering, and he accepted it 
with Your blessing... .” 

Now that fifty years have passed since the death of Huysmans some assess- 
ment of his life and work is due. At once both brilliant and drab, his singular 
career was sufficiently paradoxical in itself to confuse his devotees and his de- 
tractors, both in his day and in ours. 

During his lifetime many knew him only as a sort of sinister figure, a mor- 
bid monster who dabbled in diabolism, a brutally frank writer who jeered at 
things sacred and profane. And just as any object may appear distorted and 
strange when viewed from a distance, Huysmans today seems most erratic and 
insincere to those who know him least. To know him and his books is not to 
admire him or appreciate his literary endeavors but it does make possible more 
intelligent criticism than his reputation frequently receives. 

A few years ago, for example, a professor of French literature at the Uni- 
versity of London wrote in his study of modern French writers: ‘‘Huysmans has 
had many admirers; probably his conversion to Catholicism is the real cause of 
his pseudo-importance. Nothing in his writing is of any note. His realism is 
out of date, and his mysticism is a fake.’ Obviously this critic simply repeated 
stock charges; for Huysmans made many enemies during his life, and some who 
have written about him have been biased by prejudices of a religious or anti- 
religious nature. Time after time his sincerity has been challenged, his mysti- 
cism questioned by Catholics and free-thinkers alike. 

The critic certainly is stating the truth when he claims: “Huysmans has had 
many admirers.” But what grounds does he have for suggesting that Huysmans’ 
conversion is the cause of his “pseudo-importance” ? How would he explain why 
so many of Huysman’s admirers were—and are—non-Catholics, and even non- 
Christians? How would he explain that although Catholic critics, admittedly, 
are frequently guilty of parochialism, Huysmans has seldom been publicized by 
them? And then, even if Huysmans’ conversion be overlooked, what about his 
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naturalistic novels and other works written before his acceptance of the Faith? 
Perhaps Huysmans’ realism is out of date, but why then does the London pro- 
fessor have words of praise for the same type of realism in Zola’s novels? This 
is paradoxical, to say the least. The apogee of nonsense, however, is the critic’s 
claim that Huysmans’ “‘mysticism is a fake.” He does not know the reception 
Huysmans’ trilogy, En Route, The Cathedral and The Oblate, received from 
those more competent to evaluate the presentation of mysticism. 

To attempt a refutation of the above charges by quoting the opinion of 
Huysmans’ latest biographer would of course be going to the opposite extreme ; 
for in his Life of J]. K. Huysmans (Oxford, 1955) Robert Baldick states that 
Huysmans’ “‘star is still in the ascendant.” Moreover, according to Baldick, 
Huysmans’ reputation has never declined; unlike certain of his contemporaries 
he “has not known the oblivion which so often follows upon a great writer's 
death.” 

Among a host of others, Huysmans has survived such men as Villiers de 
L’Isle Adam or Leconte de Lisle. For long he was read far more than Zola, but 
Zola has recently been rehabilitated. But why is it that Huysmans—one of the 
outstanding creative artists of the late nineteenth century—has the unenviable 
distinction of being one of the least appreciated authors of our time? Baldick’s 
claims notwithstanding, Huysmans’ reputation is in a sad slump, though in vari- 
ous countries of the world certain men of letters and scholars are Huysmansians. 
They read him. They translate his works. They write occasional articles and 
books about him. But all their interest and adulation have never made him a 
well-known writer; his reputation has never filtered down to anything but a 
select group of readers. 

Some readers are attracted to his books; some are repelled. Whether they 
take to him or not, they are still forced to acknowledge him a writer of marked 
Originality practically unsurpassed in knowledge of art and spiritual psychology. 
His stories, granted, are too lacking in incident to appeal to the general reader. 
To Huysmans, sufficient plot for a long novel might be the story of a man who 
went to catch a bus but missed it. His pose of artistic arrogance and superiority, 
coupled with his disdain and brutal contempt for the vulgar, also cost him 
readers. 

Although in his style he was an extraordinary artist and innovator, what he 
lacked was the ability to develop his characters with the power of a Balzac; nor 
did he have the subtlety of a Flaubert. Dumas’ command of adventure and 
Hugo's romantic trappings were likewise missing. What he did have was an 
unparalleled genius for presenting in words whatever he felt or experienced. In 
his analysis of ill-defined states of emotion he is superb, to some degree an- 
ticipating Marcel Proust. 

On the grounds of sheer literary workmanship Huysmans’ novels are unique. 
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Filled with art and beauty, medievalism and mysticism, decadence and diabolism, 
they are remarkable stories of the unexpected, the extraordinary, the exotic. “A 
page of Huysmans is as a dose of opium, a glass of exquisite and powerful 
liquor,” wrote George Moore, one of the first English-speaking critics to recog- 
nize the genius of Against the Grain. 


N MANY ways Against the Grain is Huysmans’ most interesting work. In 

this roman 4 clef can be read the fascinating story of his own psychological 
development; in art, literature and religious faith, he actually lived his life 
against the grain. When men of letters and critics of literature had nothing but 
words of disgust for the school of naturalism that had sprung up shortly after 
the Franco-Prussian War, Huysmans became a naturalist. With Emile Zola and 
the circle of Médan, he helped to establish the naturalistic school of French fic- 
tion, but after fourteen years with the naturalists he finally came to despise their 
“slop bucket technique.”” Naturalism caught on, but he again went against the 
grain of critical opinion and deserted the school for a new group being ground 
under the heels of the critics—the decadents. 

As a decadent he engaged in a mad pursuit of beauty. Like an unbridled 
Baudelaire lovesick for it, Huysmans sought the beautiful—even the beauty of 
anomaly andnightmare. The log of his quest is Against the Grain. Yet the novel 
is also meaningful in another sense; it summed up his previous life and foretold 
the progress he was to make in the future. 

At its publication in 1884, critics received the book with mingled amazement 
and indignation. Huysmans was viewed by them as a misanthropic impression- 
ist; Des Esseintes, the fictional hero of Against the Grain, as a lunatic and mani- 
ac of a complex sort. Some of them were kind enough to advise Huysmans that 
he would benefit tremendously by being confined in a hydropathic establishment 
to suffer the discipline of cold douches. One highly respected reviewer cried in 
bewilderment: “I am quite ready to be hanged if I understand one blessed 
word of the book!” This semi-official proclamation was echoed widely. Against 
the Grain could not be ignored. It sold; it was read; but what was it all about? 
Only one critic saw the novel as it should have been seen. Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
who had no acquaintance with Huysmans at the time, noted that the author of 
this strange novel had reached a point of no return. 

D’Aurevilly in his review drew attention to the humble prayer of the chief 
character, Des Esseintes, who brings the volume to a close, begging mercy “for 
the Christian who doubts and for the unbeliever who would fain believe” — 
words wrung from Des Esseintes in a moment of acute desolation of soul. “After 
such a book,” this perceptive critic claimed, “it only remains for the author to 
choose between the muzzle of a pistol or the foot of the Cross.” Eight years later, 
Huysmans made his choice. At a time when the intellectual trend in France 
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seemed hell-bent for atheism, Huysmans, by embracing Catholicism, again went 
against the grain. His conversion in 1892, at the age of forty-four, was a most 
effective way for him to put his tongue out at the respectable infidelity of his age; 
but it was, of course, something more. 

With the naturalists he was an agnostic. With the decadents he was a fervent 
worshipper of beauty and a student of the occult. As a convert to the Faith he 
began to concern himself with mysticism and religious art. Though his early 
naturalistic works reveal a near degenerate, his later religious novels proclaim 
him, in the words of T. S. Eliot, ‘. . . a genius of faith.” 

The books written after his conversion are mainly psychological. Devoid of 
all the incidents usually found in fiction, his religious novels are entirely devoted 
to what the main character thinks—his views on life, art, religion, ornamented 
with long and elaborate descriptions of anything intellectually interesting to him. 

En Route is the novel of Huysmans’ conversion: it is the largely autobio- 
gtaphical story of a man weary with unanswered questions, eager for a way of 
life. The personality of the author is at times kept distinct from that of his fic- 
tional counterpart, Durtal, but essentially their spiritual quest is the same. And 
since Huysman’s conversion is the central fact in his life, En Route is the greatest 
of his novels. This remarkable work incorporates the power of analysis he had 
acquired writing for over a quarter of a century, converging on the presentation 
of his own spiritual state unoppressed by naturalistic or decadent formulas. The 
description of the plight of his soul before his retreat in a Trappist monastery, 
his fear of confession, and his struggles with his conscience forms a psychologi- 
cal study probably never surpassed in fiction up to that day. 

Published in February, 1895, the novel immediately became something of a 
best-seller. Like all of his previous books, En Route was bitterly attacked and 
vigorously defended. Too free with its criticisms, too harsh in its dealings with 
things sacred, the work scandalized some Catholics. Certain passages could 
probably have been omitted. “Perhaps today,” Huysmans admitted three years 
after publication of the novel, “I would hesitate to write them. But I must avow 
to have omitted them would have been a mistake. They testify to the truth of 
the book.” 

This novel of Divine Grace, addressed to everyone weary of a worldly life, 
advises its readers to betake themselves to the shadow of sacred walls; there, in 
the peace of the cloister, to cast off their sinful ways and ponder their salvation. 
The great service he meant En Route to perform was to smooth out the way for 
troubled souls, to remove their reluctance and hesitation. In his own life, Against 
the Grain first cracked the wall of materialism he had built around himself. En 
Route demolished it. 

The three years following the publication of En Route Huysmans spent in 
putting together the documents and notes he had gathered about Chartres. The 
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Cathedral is his novel about Chartres in pages packed with mysticism and sym- 
bolism. He himself is the main character, again under the name of Durtal, as 
he was to be in the novel that followed a few years later, The Oblate. This final 
novel of his trilogy covers the period of his novitiate as a Benedictine Oblate and 
his forced return to Paris when the religious orders were expelled from France 
in 1901. Back in Paris Huysmans completed two more significant books, St. 
Lydwine and The Crowds of Lourdes. The former is a biography of his fa- 
vorite saint, the latter an answer to Zola’s novel Lourdes. 


wo Huysmans’ reputation will be fifty years from now is difficult to 
ascertain; yet each succeeding year of this past half-century has seen the 
appearance of an increasing number of theses, books and articles devoted to his 
life and work. The society founded in his honor now numbers among its mem- 
bers several of France’s leading scholars. Unlike the more common effete asso- 
ciations one finds in France vainly trying to fan the dying reputation of some 
fading writer, the Société Huysmans is, without exaggeration, one of the most 
flourishing of European literary societies. To weigh quantitatively the literary 
reputation of Huysmans, nonetheless, would be tantamount to reducing him to 
failure. Qualitatively there are countless passages in his books that one would 
want to read and re-read now and again, and there is a better than average chance 
that certain of his books will still be devoured during the next fifty years. 

As for his naturalistic novels, overemphasis on the loathsome and the morbid 
brought him notoriety in his day, but in ours they appear dull for the same rea- 
son. To acknowledge them leaders of a limited genre is about as far as fair- 
minded criticism can go. Down Stream and En Menage prove the most readable; 
but though they compare favorably with Zola’s novels, they, like Zola’s natural- 
istic studies, are not noteworthy among the best of world fiction. 

Estimates of Huysmans’ decadent masterpiece vary. For those who regard 
Against the Grain as nothing more than a delightful tidbit, there are others who 
proclaim it is destined to shine among the world’s literary gems. Perhaps the 
less said about his noxious La Bas the better, but often this novel of diabolism 
does serve to draw readers to Huysmans'’ religious works. 

If his fame is to grow, however, if he is ever to be considered a highly sig- 
nificant author, proper emphasis will have to be placed on those books written 
after his conversion. En Route, The Cathedral and The Oblate have yet to be 
fully recognized as worthy contributions to the European tradition of Christian 
culture. 
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Edith Sitwell and 
Dylan Thomas: Neo-Romantics 


By SISTER Mary JULIAN, R.S.M. 


ORACE GREGORY has expressed the opinion that on both sides of the 

Atlantic something very like a new romantic temper has been finding 

speech. He finds Edith Sitwell’s gifts less lonely than they were ten years 
ago. At her left he sees the Anglo-Welsh poet Dylan Thomas. He does not 
presume to say that Miss Sitwell started or joined a literary movement, but for 
those who enjoy making terms, he offers the word “‘Neo-Romantic”’ to describe 
the trend. 

Historically the term dates back to a group of young writers in the mid- 
twenties, originally calling themselves the “New Apocalypse,” poets largely in- 
fluenced by French Surrealism. G. S. Fraser insists that the English Neo-Roman- 
tics, a name they later adopted, did not go all the way with the Surrealists. The 
work of Dylan Thomas embodies the typical English compromise in respect to 
Surrealism. While accepting the idea that the poet should use images that arise 
spontaneously to his mind without trying to understand them, Thomas argued 
that he should be selective and should shape his poem as a work of art, with a 
regard for rhyme and meter and the amenities of diction. 

Edith Sitwell made her way into this Neo-Romanticism through_another door 
than that of Thomas—the door of Symbolism. Not one of the Imagists, though 
they were almost all her friends and must have influenced her to some extent, 
she was even less a Georgian. In fact the magazine Wheels, which her group 
published, was a “‘counterblast’’ to an annual of the period called Georgian 
Poetry. Her early poetry was unique, containing what has been described as a 
sophisticated child’s story-book world, the world of an enclosed dream. Miss 
Sitwell admits this to be the work of her apprenticeship: ‘I wasn’t such a fool as 
to use any fire that I had until I had a vehicle for that fire.” For all its seeming 
brittle emptiness, the true Sitwell has been noted here, with her distaste for the 
shallowness of modern life, her sense of Christian history, her yearning for God. 
The language even here contains metaphors she continues to make her own: 
melons, flowers and fruits that still spell for her the opulence of the world; 
blackness and cold to stand for evil; and gold, for her the color of life, of the 
sun, of God. 


Early experimental poems led eventually to the “Gold Coast Customs,” 
called by Hartley ‘‘a kind of watershed dividing the stream of her work into 
two valleys.” The earlier work is the narrower valley, but all sunshine. The 
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other, broad and still broadening out, is the valley with which the war poems 
have made her readers familiar, a tremendous landscape embracing all climates. 
Heralded by “Still Falls the Rain,” her later poems are so different in form and 
feeling and intention that, some judge, they might almost be the work of another 
mind. The lines are long, their pulse-beat strong but slow, with a note of longing 
in them, and an ache of suffering never absent. ‘‘Gold Coast Customs” may have 
played on the nerves, but these later poems appeal to the mind and heart. They 
are criticisms of life. Among the only poems of modern times to accept the 
challenge of war, they look not unmoved but undismayed, on “‘the flag of blood 
flying across the world,” and recognize without despairing “the ultimate cold 
within the heart of man.” 


T IS this quality in the poetry of Edith Sitwell—the combination of passionate 
feeling with passionately lyrical utterance—that led Yeats to announce, after 
reading one of her poems: “I feel that something absent from our literature is 
back again, and in a form rare in literature for all generations, passion ennobled 
by intensity, by endurance, by wisdom . . .” And the poem for which he wrote 
this praise was only the beginning of her mature poems, “Gold Coast Customs” 
which ends in a prophecy of better things ahead: 
Yet the time will come 
To the heart’s dark slum 
When the rich man’s gold and the rich man’s wheat 
Will grow in the street, that the starved may eat— 
And the sea of the rich will give up its dead— 
And the last blood and fire from my side will be shed. 
For the fires of God go marching on. 


Such poetry is sung by the bards, the only true poets recognized by Blake and 
Shelley, Romantics of an earlier age. Miss Sitwell seems remarkably close to the 
latter, especially in the ideas he expressed in his Defense of Poetry. She too sees 
the poet as a visionary even while she protests against his being a preacher. His 
vision must speak for itself. She mourns the loss of respect for inspiration, which 
is “regarded with suspicion.” For this she blames the overshadowing of such 
Aberdeen-granite monuments as Arnold. She sees it as the result of substituting 
scholars for poets and school inspectors for artists. The result is a disease even 
among critics, “‘a mousey fear of vigor, of splendor, which is regarded as bad 
taste, like the wearing of diamonds on a golf course.” 

What must be recognized, she contends, is that the poet should stand beside 
the priest in his work of restoring to mankind faith in God and in the heart of 
man. She quotes what Emerson said of Plato: “He, from the sunlike centrality 
and reach of his vision, had a faith without a cloud,” adding that this is true of 
the great poet whose poetry will help to keep us immovably centered. In spite 
of her contempt for the narrow definition of poet as moral quack doctor, she 
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suggests that the poet speak to all men of that other life of theirs which they have 
smothered or forgotten. Yet she does not, in her own writing, become pre- 
occupied with the solving in fluid numbers of the riddles of life. As Sister 
Maura points out, she “proves that riddles exist. . . . She takes the reader to the 
aperture that looks in toward mystery, for she recognizes that mystery is the 
homeland of man.” 

Unlike T. S. Eliot, whose ‘Four Quartets” is perhaps the nearest this century 
has come to a universal statement about human experience, Miss Sitwell, “in- 
tensely feminine, wisely limits herself; her eternities are the tears of things.” 
Certainly her pity is not the least element in her poetry. Blake, in his Prophetic 
Books, calls woman by the name of Pity, that Blake whose poems were the first 
opening of the long-sealed well of romantic poetry for his generation as Edith 
Sitwell’s may be for hers. Some of that pity informs the prose work that starred 
the darkness of silence that her poetry knew during the decade from 1929 to 
1939, years during which she was nursing a beloved friend, a former governess, 
in her long dying. At that time she wrote of Alexander Pope, the deformed and 
multi-misunderstood poet, and his equally unfortunate friend, Dean Swift. Then 
she wrote notes on Shakespeare that undertook to probe the mystery of misery in 
Macbeth and the final triumph of Lear. She read in Lear's ultimate mastery of 
life a reward of his pity: “The King, who had left humanity to its wickedness, 
as Lot's wife left Sodom, cast a glance over his shoulder at the abandoned and 
abandoning—moved by an instance of kindness, a redeeming pity . . .”" What 
ended her poetic silence was, she herself admits, ‘‘a passion of despair and rage 
and pity,” which introduced a new note in her work. It was a new tone that was 
enormously inventive, and that has, since then, moved majestically toward God 
and the brotherhood of man, never doubting the presence of the One and the 
possibility of the other. 

From here, her voice has been, Neville Braybrooke remarks, a “mouthpiece 
crying for all men; for beggar and rich man, tinker and tailor, the allegro Negro 
cocktail shaker as well as the silly and shady Lily O'Grady.” Hers is a universal 
heart moved by the heart of Christ. She began to write again, she explains in 
the notes prefacing her Collected Poems, ‘‘of the state of the world. I wrote of 
the sufferings of Christ, the starving Man hung upon the cross, the God who 
bears in his Heart all wounds.” From such a passion of pity it was only a step 
to the altar of London’s Immaculate Conception Church to become a Catholic. 
As Phyllis McGinley has pointed out, “so great a wealth of feeling must long 
have needed the greater wealth of Catholicism for an abiding place.” 


peng is an ending in this submission—caused, as Miss Sitwell herself 
states, by her desire for the ‘‘fire’’ of the Church—that is also a beginning. 
It is in direct contrast to the dark ending met by Dylan Thomas, whose name is 
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often linked with Edith Sitwell’s, and who was her close personal friend. It is 
difficult at first glance to see what they might have had in common: the aristocrat 
of Renishaw, tall, culturally correct, odd, proud and self-consciously poetic—and 
the roly-poly, brassy orator, the terrible boy with the lovely gift of gab, unreli- 
able, unpredictable, awkward and irresponsible. An explanation might lie in the 
fact that both lived on two levels. She was also the compassionate, generous and 
perceptive friend of young poets, who came to Thomas’ defence in 1934 when, 
at the publication of a second book of verse, a storm of literary criticism broke 
about him in London. And he, who could be in quick succession the imp, the 
cherub, the poseur, the angel, the literary showman, the dedicated craftsman, was 
always, attests Derek Stanford, “in the end, lovable; and deep at heart he was 
humble and contrite, and immensely grateful for even small kindnesses. He was 
generous and forgiving, quite unworldly in the material sense, and like Blake, 
vividly aware of the sacramental unity of the earth and all that dwell on it.” 

Although a surrealist, his imagery was largely controlled. The theme of 
darkness runs through all his poetry, which he defines as “the record of my in- 
dividual struggle from darkness towards some measure of life.” Three levels in 
its development have been traced by Charles F. Knauber: 1) the primitive world 
whose realms are simply night and day, an initial perception either of man in 
the womb or man in a cultural dawn; 2) a hero’s adventure to cross a “fathomed 
sea’; 3) cognition of revelation, Christ as the “sudden Sun,” the blinding One, 
a personal or cosmic discovery of life and light. 

Working it out in more detail, Elder Olson sees the first stage as a “night- 
mare universe, a universe of darkness and fright, a world unsaved by Christ and 
unsavable, doomed.” Yet Thomas builds up new worlds as he advances in his 
struggle toward light. It is notable that after the ‘Altarwise by Owl-light” son- 
nets, which mark the beginning of the second period, he discards nearly all the 
body of symbols peculiar to those first poems and gradually develops new sym- 
bols and new diction to correspond with his changing view of life. While the 
poetry of the dark period is concerned almost wholly with personal problems, 
that of the middle phase is charged with powerful and poignant feeling for 
others—for his wife, his children, the victims of air raids—and the poems of the 
later volumes are, for the most part, exultant expressions of his faith and love. 

This philosophic depth in Thomas’ writings is not, however, what attracts 
most readers. His technique gains more attention than his subject matter. 
Thomas McDonnell hails him as this ““God-Struck, word-drunk Welshman who 
has roared in our ears like the shooting of his own two-gun Gabriel.” It is Dy- 
lan Thomas the Neo-Romantic that he greets. He traces the course of poetic 
history, beginning with the Imagist movement under Pound, climaxing under 
Eliot, and tending more and more toward a condition of prose, a climate of 
aridity. It is upon this “desert” that he says Dylan Thomas crashed “‘like a 
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cloud of luxuriant and necessary rain.’ Edith Sitwell seems to agree when she 
observes that Thomas strips from words their old, used, dulling sleepiness and 
gives them a refreshed and awakened meaning, a new repercussion. 

It has been suggested that he carried the glorification of sound too far. In 
debunking the false gods of modern poetry, Robert Graves accuses him of keep- 
ing musical control of the reader without troubling about the sense. Thomas 
seems to have decided, he comments acidly, that there is no need to aim at all, 
so long as the explosion sounds loud enough. Yet even Graves admits that there 
are times when one’s justification for breaking glass might be more than just a 
desire to hear it crash—for instance, in breaking out of a gas-filled chamber. 
That is what Thomas Merton appears to applaud in his poem, ‘‘A Letter to Dylan 
Thomas’’—a breaking out of poetry to a new life. 

The charge of making meaningless noise is unfair to Thomas. It is not true 
that, as Graves further states, he fails in “poetic integrity.’’ Say that he shares 
the chief disease of today’s writers—the idea that there is no bottom to the well 
of subjectivity into which he may dive for his imagery so long as he may rise 
again through the stirring of the waters, so long as be understands his references. 
Say also that ‘‘although he scoops up symbols and metaphors from the sea, the 
Welsh countryside, the Bible, psychology, and a few other things, tossing them 
together as he pleases,” yet they become his own and follow his rules. The point 
is that they do follow rules, even if only his own and known to him alone. In 
this practice he may be unwise but he is not dishonest. 

He himself admits obscurity in the prefatory remarks to his Collected Poems: 
“I read somewhere of a shepherd, who when asked why he made, from within 
fairy rings, ritual observances to the moon to protect his flocks, replied, ‘I'd be a 
damn’ fool if I didn’t.’ These poems, with all their crudities, doubts and con- 
fusions, are written for the love of Man and in praise of God, and I'd be a damn’ 
fool if they weren't.” It is as if he said, with Robert Browning, “I have never 
designedly tried to puzzle people, as some of my critics supposed. . . . On the 
other hand, I have never pretended to offer such literature as should substitute 
for a cigar, or a game. . . . I know that I don’t make out my conception by my 
language: all poetry being a putting of the infinite into the finite. You would 
have me paint it all out plain, which can’t be!” 


HAT Thomas has written, especially in his later poetry, is not less in- 
spiting in the bardic sense of the function of poetry than the work of 
his friend and fellow-romantic, Edith Sitwell. While it cannot be favorably con- 
trasted to her triumphant lines: 
So, out of the dark, see our great Spring begins— 
Our Christ, the new Song, breaking out in the fields and hedge-rows, 
The heart of Man! O, the new temper of Christ, in veins and branches! 
He comes, our Sun, to melt the eternal ice 
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Of Death, the crusts of Time round the sunken soul— 

Coming again in the spring of the world, clothed with the scarlet-colored 

Blood of our martyrdoms—the fire of spring. 

Yet there are heights such as the ending of “Vision and Prayer,” a poem oddly 
reminiscent of George Herbert. Thomas McDonnell goes so far as to call this a 
great Christian poem of the first order, which may well be spoken of in the same 
breath as Eliot's “Four Quartets.” He finds in it a power, a passionate reaching 
outward for imagery and language that one does not find in the oblique, highly 
mannered and heavily referenced style of Elict. This is the last stanza: 
I turn the corner of prayer and burn 
In a blessing of the sudden 
Sun. In the name of the damned 
I would turn back and run 
To the hidden land 
But the loud sun 
Christens down 
The sky 
I 
Am found. 
I let him 
Scald me and drown 
Me in his world’s wound. 
His lightning answers my 
Cry. My voice burns in his hand. 
Now I am lost in the blinding 
One. The sun roars at the prayer’s end. 

Such poetry, in William Ready’s words, is at once Pentecostal and Cymric. It is 
related to the Welsh heritage of Dylan Thomas and the heritage from his 
preacher grandfather, whose nonconformist church greatly emphasized the ora- 
torical side of religion. 

It is the human and emotional quality of exultation that makes Thomas a 
restorer, for the time being, of the bardic rhythm, the biblical chant, the yes- 
saying of the psalmist. His own reading of his verse added immensely to this 
power, for, as Edith Sitwell recalls, ‘he had a speaking voice of the utmost 
magnificence, range and beauty, and his speaking of poetry was as sublime as 
his writing of it was. The ‘Lions and fires of his flying breath’ were such that 
all pride, all light walked in the lines, that, speaking, he made his own.” In 
America it is probable that both she and Thomas are better known as speakers 
of poetry than writers of it, being called the most colorful of all readers of verse. 
Miss Sitwell’s own delivery has been tagged magnificent, catastrophic, incanta- 
tory. Ready prophesies that, while what Thomas wrote was sometimes in a way 
odious and obscure, yet when this is forgotten, ‘as fresh and as pure as ever will 
come the voice of Dylan Thomas telling a child about Christmas in his Wales.” 

For even his prose was poetic. When he turned from verse to prose he rarely 
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turned very far. The singing quality remained; the formalities and concentra- 
tion of his verse were missing, but the adjectival piling-up, the crowding des- 
criptions, the sustained exuberance of language are the same. Some of the most 
revealing writing he has done is criticism of Welsh poets, collected in Quite 
Early One Morning. Had he lived longer, he might have reached heights in prose 
that he never reached in poetry. 

What prose he did produce can help to explain his position in the modern 
world, as a man and a poet. He treats with deep insight and sympathy the World 
War I poet, Wilfrid Owen, also a Welshman. What he wrote of Owen may 
well express his own situation: 

The world had happened to him. All its suffering moved about and 

within him. And his intense pity for all human fear, pain and grief was 

given trumpet-tongue. . . . Owen’s words have shown the position-in- 
calamity which he chose to take. But remember, he was not a “wise man” 

in the sense that he had achieved, for himself, a true way of believing. 

He believed there was no one true way because all ways are by-tracked 

and rutted and pitfalled with ignorance and injustice and indifference. 

He was himself diffident and self-distrustful. He had to be wrong, 

clumsy, affected, often ambiguous, bewildered. Like every man at last, 

he had to fight the whole war himself. He lost, and he won. In a letter 

written towards the end of his life and many deaths, he quoted from 

Rabindranath Tagore: ‘“When I go hence, let this be my parting word, 

that what I have seen is unsurpassable.”’ 


Those lines make perhaps a nobler ending than Thomas’ own: 

Too proud to die, broken and blind he died 

The darkest way, and did not turn away, 

.. » brave in his buried pride 

On that darkest day... 

UT NOW that the “trumpet-tongue”’ is stilled, what can be considered its 

lasting effect? Are the prophecies of such writers as Frederic Prokosch 
possible of fulfillment? He speaks of a powerful reaction in England against 
Auden, and a resurgence of traditional influences, of traditional imagery and 
metrics. Two figures he sees most largely associated with this tendency: Dylan 
Thomas and Edith Sitwell. Both are, he says, cryptic, incantatory poets in their 
recent work and both employ a highly developed system of symbols quite unlike 
Auden’s, quite removed from everyday life, highly nostalgic and almost archaic ; 
both are superlative craftsmen. Horace Gregory expresses the hope that the 
younger generation of British and American poets will follow Miss Sitwell’s 
salutary example of ignoring the critical fashions of the day, an example 
especially vivid in her recent poetry, which ‘‘may well be called Neo-Romantic 
because it presents a contrast to Neo-Classical fashions in contemporary criticism.” 

Such a reaction has already been noted by Richard R. Werry, but while he 

(Continued on page 131) 
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Joyce As Thomist 


By EDWARD Morin 


N Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, which we shall consider as the basis 

of James Joyce's early esthetic, and in which he is explicitly Thomist and at 

the same time as elusive in his presentation as is a Platonic dialogue, a great 
deal must be taken for granted. It is precarious scholarship indeed to suppose 
that Joyce was thoroughly conversant with the immense body of St. Thomas’ 
Summa Theologica, or, more precisely, to suppose that the specific passages he 
had in mind when writing the dialogue with Lynch are in every case the foun- 
dation for his own allegedly Thomistic views as put into the mouth of protag- 
onist Stephen Dedalus. Fortunately, Joyce is clear and systematic to the point of 
making relationships between the last sixty pages of his novel and the Swmma 
quite obvious; but some relationships are not so plain, and for these I make no 
demand on the listener's credence. 

We must bear in mind that St. Thomas was writing not from the vantage 
point of the esthete, as was Joyce, but as a theologian; hence the borrowing of 
articles in the Svmma such as ““Whether the moral virtues pertain to the contem- 
plative life?’ might at first glance seem impertinent, but these articles do con- 
tain esthetic theory in germ. We shall consider in order 1) the relationships 
Joyce and Aquinas make between the Good and the Beautiful, 2) integrity, 
harmony and clarity as an original development in Joyce’s esthetics, 3) some 
affinities between Joyce’s theory of artistic reproduction and St. Thomas’ teach- 
ing on heavenly contemplation. 


T IS basic Scholastic teaching that Being is one, that the Transcendentals— 

which include the One, the True, the Good, and the Beautiful—are merely 
this unified, complete Being considered from various aspects. The relation be- 
tween the Good and the Beautiful has always been controversial in Scholastic 
philosophy. 

In his preliminary talk with the dean, Stephen gives a formal definition of 
beauty taken from Aquinas: “beauty is that which when seen pleases.” Seen he 
explains later includes perception by the other senses, but refers particularly to 
sight and hearing, which are the most noble. The Good is that toward which 
the appetite tends. Stephen and the priest then begin talking about the fire: “In 
so far as it is apprehended by the sight, which I suppose means here esthetic 
intellection, it will be beautiful . . . . In so far as it satisfies the animal craving 
for warmth fire is a good.” (Portrait, 144) Later, Stephen was more precise in 
designating esthetic recognition as something belonging to intellect and desire 
as a property of the passions, both intellectual and sensual; thereby excluding 
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the latter from the realm of esthetics. That St. Thomas (I. Q.5, a.4) also uses 
the analogy of fire in making the same distinction seems hardly coincidental. For 
both of them esthetic perception of the beautiful is clearly intellectual and in- 
dependent of the Good, which must include the note of appetite, or desire, on 
the part of the passions. 

Defining the tragic emotion to Lynch, Stephen indicates the need for a stasis, 
an arresting of the passions: ‘The tragic emotion, in fact, is looking two ways, 
towards terror and towards pity, both of which are phases of it. You see I use 
the word arrest. I mean that the tragic emotion is static. Or rather that the 
dramatic emotion is. The feelings excited by improper art are kinetic, desire or 
loathing.” (Portrait, 159) 

Passions in scholastic parlance have not the derogatory connotation often 
attributed to them in modern contexts; to these appetites, as they are also called, 
belong desire and aversion. In his short work entitled On the Passions, St. 
Thomas says ‘‘at the moment of pleasure the appetite rests or is quieted.” Joyce 
calls art the human disposition of sensible or intelligible matter for an esthetic 
end. Despite his stress on the intellectual, he does include sensible matter and 
like a true Aristotelian considers man to act as a composite of body and soul. 
Joyce’s esthetic emotion fulfilled coincides with St. Thomas’ term “joy.” ‘The 
term ‘joy’ is reserved for those pleasures consequent on knowledge of the in- 
tellectual or even of an internal sense. Spiritual pleasures, then are more properly 
called joys. These higher pleasures, since they involve a greater good, a more 
stable and more intimate union, and a further separation from corporeal matter 
with its changeability and its grounds for disappointment, greatly surpass the 
pleasures of sense. They are a closer approximation to pure joy or beatitude.” 
Knowledge becomes paramount, relating the two concepts of Beautiful and True 
as they are apprehended by the intellect in a state of rest. Joyce develops this 
idea: 

How about the true? It produces also a stasis of the mind. Plato... 

said that beauty is the splendour of truth. I don’t think that it has a 

meaning but the true and the beautiful are akin. Truth is beheld by the 

intellect which is appeased by the most satisfying relations of the intelli- 
gible: beauty is beheld by the imagination which is appeased by the most 
satisfying relations of the sensible. The first step in the direction of truth 

is to understand the frame and scope of the intellect itself, to comprehend 

the act itself of intellection. Aristotle's entire system of philosophy rests 

upon his book of psychology and that, I think, rests on his statement that 
the same attribute cannot at the same time and in the same connexion 
belong to and not belong to the same subject. The first step in the direc- 
tion of beauty is to understand the frame and scope of the imagination, 

to comprehend the act itself of esthetic apprehension. (Portrait, 162) 

Stephen admits there is something pleasing about beauty, but the pleasurable- 
ness does not contain the idea of beauty in itself. Nor is it the usefulness, or 
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the richness of beauty as a thing desired for its own sake by the rational appetite. 
These three—the pleasing, the useful, and the richness (or “honesty’’) are all 
aspects of the Good, attributes which as Stephen has said in the long quotation 
just cited, must be excluded because, though belonging to a subject, they do not 
belong in the same respect as beauty. Good has the aspect of a final cause, but 
beauty of a formal cause. As St. Thomas says, “Beauty consists in due propor- 
tion; for the senses delight in things duly proportioned, as in what is after their 
own kind—because even sense is a sort of reason, just as is every cognitive 
faculty. Now since knowledge is by assimilation, and similarity relates to form, 
beauty properly belongs to the nature of a formal cause.” (I, Q.5, a.4) It is this 
distinction, basically between final cause as the raison d’etre of the Good and the 
formal cause, which makes them logically distinct. 

Yet Stephen implies the close relation between the Good and the Beautiful 
in his unanswered questions of the notebook, where he says, ‘‘Is the portrait of 
Mona Lisa good if I desire to see it?” In saying beauty is that which when seen 
pleases, Joyce emphasizes the seeing. St. Thomas’ noiion of the honest, which 
we have seen to be a species of the Good, implies that when man sees the beauti- 
ful he will desire it: “The honest . . . is desired for its own sake by the rational 
appetite, which tends to that which is in accordance with reason.” (II-II, Q.145, 
a.3, ad. 1) 

For St. Thomas earthly beauty is more closely allied with the honest because 
it is meant to be an attraction to the universal Beauty of God; this is apparent in 
his fourth proof for the existence of God. God's universal beauty is an end in 
itself, connoting no further desire because it fulfills all desires. To make a final 
end of earthly beauty or the seeking thereof is a mistake, and Joyce implies this 
when he says he may be making a lifelong mistake by giving up religion for the 
sake of art. Nevertheless, he pursues art for its own sake as his only goal. 

There is something useful about beauty insofar as it leads us to God; there is 
something honest about beauty because honesty is identical with virtue. Honesty, 
says St. Thomas, “is due to excellence: and the excellence of a man is gauged 
chiefly according to his virtue. . . . Therefore, properly speaking, honesty refers 
to the same thing as virtue.” (II-II, Q.145, a.4) 


OYCE pursues artistic reproduction as the saint would set out on a life of 

contemplation. Beyond a philosopher's theorizing there is the “making,” 
which requires a new personal experience. ‘MacAlister . . . would call my 
esthetic theory applied Aquinas. So far as this side of esthetic philosophy ex- 
tends Aquinas will carry me all along the line. When we come to the phenom- 
ena of artistic conception, artistic gestation and artistic reproduction, I require 
a new terminology and a new personal experience.” (Portrait, 163). 

The artistic conception, gestation and reproduction correspond broadly to 
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what St. Thomas calls reception, deducing and contemplation—the three steps 
toward the act of contemplation. (II-II, Q.180, a.3) 

Artistic contemplation borrows another note from the Angelic Doctor's con- 
ception of religious contemplation. Joyce has correlated Aquinas’ threefold 
division of beauty—integrity, harmony and clarity—with the threefold move- 
ment of the spirit in heavenly contemplation. He makes integrity the circular 
movement by which, says St. Thomas, the intelligence encloses a thing as a 
whole, perceiving it to be one; secondly, clarity is the straight movement, which 
is motion from point to point until all the particular aspects of a thing are 
known; finally, when the unity and the multiplicity of a thing are known 
through “‘circular’’ and ‘“‘straight’” movement, a combination of the two forms 
St. Thomas’ third movement—the “oblique.” In Joyce's words: “When you 
have apprehended that basket as one thing and have then analysed it according 
to its form and apprehended it as a thing you make the only synthesis which is 
logically permissible. You see that it is that thing which it is and no other thing. 
The radiance of which he speaks is the scholastic guidditas, the whatness of a 
thing.” Integrity, harmony and clarity working on the soul produce “the en- 
chantment of the heart’ which is analogous in the esthetic sphere to contempla- 
tion in the religious. 


THICS has relevance to Joyce's esthetics only insofar as it guides the artist in 

disposing himself for the esthetic vision. Here again we have another simi- 
larity with St. Thomas’ contemplation. St. Thomas says, “The moral virtues do 
not belong to the contemplative life essentially, because the end of the contempla- 
tive life is the consideration of truth . . . [and] the moral virtues pertain to active 
and not to contemplative happiness.” (II-II, Q.180, a.2) Art is a speculative 
virtue for Joyce, but only to a point, for it is concerned with operation. St. 
Thomas was inclined, however, to consider it as a solely practical habit. He 
made no relationships between it and contemplation; he would be even less in- 
clined, leaving aside for now any other grounds he might have had for doing so, 
because in his day the fine arts had not reached the humanistic, quasi-contempla- 
tive character of post-Renaissance development; and so did not offer the attrac- 
tion for esthetic theorizing that is current today. 

Temperance is a virtue proper to art for Joyce, just as it is necessary for St. 
Thomas’ contemplation. Intemperance is a “childish sin,” St. Thomas says, in 
the sense that a child does not concern himself with his own spiritual nature; 
like a child, sensuality must be disciplined with a rod. As a child ought to live 
according to the direction of his tutor, so ought the appetite to submit to reason. 
(II-II, Q.142, a.2) Temperance is the artist’s pandy-bat. 

We know that desire and loathing are improper to esthetic—or tragic—emo- 
tion, that beauty “awakens or ought to awaken ideal pity or fear, dissolved by 
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the rhythms of beauty.” (Portrait, 160) Insofar as there is a stasis of passion the 
soul remains aloof in a state resembling that of the Blessed in heaven who, be- 
cause they possess the Beatific Vision, cannot pity even the suffering souls in hell. 
(Supp. Q.94, a.2) 

Having discussed these similarities between the ideas of St. Thomas and 
James Joyce, we may summarize then thus: 1) beauty and good are distinct, 
therefore the desire or aversion proper to seeking of the Good or avoiding evil 
imply a final end, giving goodness the attribute of a final cause, whereas beauty 
is essentially a formal cause; 2) integrity, harmony and clarity for Joyce resemble 
the circular, straight and oblique movements of the soul in heavenly contempla- 
tion, and 3) Joyce gives art an ascetical and contemplative role. 





Edith Sitwell and Dylan Thomas: 
Neo-Romantics 
(Continued from page 126) 


admits the direct influence of techniques, especially in the poetry of Dylan 
Thomas, he feels that Thomas’ ultimate literary significance will stem from the 
intrinsic power of his poetry. In spite of the difficulties that his imagery offers, 
Werry feels that there is at least a handful of his poems that will be part of the 
tradition of English poetry. Of Edith Sitwell’s poetry, prophets tend to be more 
cautious. There are those who call it ‘Rococo jewel work which has given place 
to a Dionysian fecundity which is crossed by intimations of Christianity.” Some 
find her poems “interknit sometimes to tiresome repetition of gold and lions, of 
rubies and jewels.” Her poetry, scoffed at too readily in its early phase and knelt 
before too rapturously in its latter by all kinds of critics, is particularly, says 
W. T. Scott, in need of time to assess it properly. 

“Time” seems to be the key-word. Looking back now, it is easy to see Blake 
and Burns as heralds of the ‘old romanticism” which took form under Words- 
worth and Coleridge and reached its heights under Byron, Keats, and Shelley. 
Yet in their day, for the most part each stood alone and worked alone—Burns 
at his plow in Scotland, Blake in his printing shop in London. Neither was 
proclaimed as a beginner of new things. If, under the impulse given by the 
poetry of Edith Sitwell and Dylan Thomas, a Neo-Romantic movement is in- 
deed begun, the fact will appear only in the literary history of the twenty-first 
century. It is at least a possibility. 











Marie Noel’s Achievements 


In Prose 
By CHRISTINA CRANE 


ARIE NOEL'’S poetry has received enthusiastic recognition. Although 
her prose writings, which complement her verse, have also won high 
ptaise, there has been no complete study of these charming books. She 
herself remarked about the neglect from which her prose has suffered when 
she observed that Edouard Estaunié set high store on her accomplishments in 
this type of writing. In this country, Sara Elizabeth Woodruff's article entitled 
“Marie Noél, Contemporary French Poet’’ (The French Review, May, 1953) 
contains a brief discussion of Petit-Jour, the prose volume concerning the 
author's childhood days, and of Contes, a collection of nine short stories. 
Recently, through my correspondence with Marie Noél, I learned of two more 
prose works, L’Ame en peine (1954) and Le Jugement de Don Juan, which 
came from the press in 1955. In this paper, I should like to study all four 
volumes in some detail, with the hope of illuminating the prose as Miss Wood- 
ruff did the poetry. Petit-Jour, Contes and L’Ame en peine are to some extent 
bound together by the fact that definite portions of each book (almost all of the 
last) illustrate the author's conception of life (and hence of death) as she ex- 
presses it here: 
The fact is that what we call our “existence,” bounded by a birth and 
a death, has appeared to me to be nothing but a moment of the eternal 
life begun before our first day and prolonged after the last. This was 
also Estaunié’s opinion. There is no death; there is only a changing of 
living. This profound impression inspired in me doubtlessly, in addition 
to the last pages of Anna Bargeton [in Contes}, the Prélude and the 
Postlude of Petit-Jour and, since then, my last writing in prose, L’Ame 
en peine. And one must know this last work, if one wishes to have a 
complete idea of my prose. 


= from the first page of Petit-Jour, one becomes aware of little Marie 

Noél's sensitiveness. This manifested itself in many ways — in the melan- 
choly which overcame her when her mother left the house for an hour or so, in 
the tears which a certain note on her piano called forth, in her passionate hatred 
of cruelty to animals, in her reluctance to hurt her mother’s feelings, in her 
hatred of death, which, she says, has never ceased to arouse in her both rage and 
rebellion (Petit-Jour, p. 105). Suffering weighed upon her childish heart and 
caused much of the anguish of her riper years. 


Some of her childhood anguish and many of her fears (she lived in terror 
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of vague dangers and speaks of “‘l’ombre et les effrois de mon premier 4ge’’) 
were the result of a highly imaginative temperament. She built on half-under- 
stood remarks, conjuring up dread figures, which plagued her, especially after 
dark. On the other hand, she was just as quick to create images of beauty. 

Prophetic of her destiny as poet and musician was her ear for rhythms and 
sounds, her delight in every kind of song. Particularly remembered and loved, 
however, were the songs she heard at home and to which an entire chapter of 
Petit-Jour has been devoted. The maid, Marie’s grandmother, and her mother 
all sang, drawing upon the folk music of France, and soon Marie felt songs 
rising in herself, too. These were her consolation when she was “trop pauvre 
ou blessée.”” 

Marie loved stories, and her grandmother often told fairy tales and some 
taken from the Bible and even a gruesome tale of the great Revolution. She 
would also recite fables of La Fontaine, and Marie observed how the fabulist’s 
words always ‘‘came back to the same place, in the same way, so that you could 
see them coming and you could have said them yourself at just the right mo- 
ment.” Very early the groundwork was laid for the veine populaire in the work 
of Marie Noél. 


Marie's horizon soon widened, going beyond the home to include neighbor- 
ing places and people. “Mon premier lieu-ami fut la Cathédrale,” she says. 
And close to the Cathedral was La Maison des Sceurs, sheltering the nuns and 
their charges, the orphans. Marie and her grandmother went often to see them. 
“Ainsi nous voisinions beaucoup avec les saintes maisons, les saintes gens, les 
saintes choses.” (p. 78) The very rhythm of life was set by the return of the 
holy days, and the child was delighted with the preparations for the grandes 
fétes. The days after Marie's first Communion found her with her “petites vertus 
encore mal poussées” but with a “bonne volonté immense.” Indeed, to her 
religion Marie brought the utmost sincerity, a trait which was fundamental in 
her nature and which was in later years to be one of the outstanding character- 
istics of her writings. 


_ style of Petit-Jour is as interesting as the content; in fact, it lifts the 

experiences by which Marie’s character is disclosed to the level of literature. 
It makes the book worthy to be listed with other outstanding French books 
about children, such as Daudet’s Le Petit Chose or Anatole France’s Le Livre de 
Mon Ami or the first part of Jean Christophe (L’ Aube) by Romain Rolland. 
Nothing very unusual happened to Marie Noél as a child. But the ordinary 
routine of life, the daily household tasks, the thoughts and feelings of Marie 
and of those around her, her walks, the garden, the visits she made, her summer 
with the peasants on the farm, her exploration of the mysterious woods, all the 
customs of a French provincial family a generation ago are described with so 
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gentle a simplicity and are so touched with poetry that the reader is entranced 
by the beauty of humble things. Realism is not lacking; it is merely brightened 
by fancy. When personification is employed, as it often is, it helps to emphasize 
the child's imaginative nature. An exquisite humor enlivens the narrative, 
usually overcoming the author's wistfulness, her implicit longing for what the 
years have taken away. In evoking the past, she writes as if she were restoring 
faded colors, touching up, as it were, an old painting, preserved as a precious 
memento. 

As one would expect, there is in Petit-Jour an appeal to the ear as well as 
to the eye. Many sentences have a definite musical quality, reminding one of 
the flowing streams or bubbling springs which Marie Noél is fond of describing. 
The music, and Estaunié said this of her verse, seems to exist before the words, 
which are its crystallization. That Marie Noél thought of Petit-Jour in terms of 
music is evident in her use of the words Prelude and Postlude. Of course, the 
book comes close to being a poem in prose. 

Petit-Jour is important, then, both for its content and its style. It can be 
read to gain a deeper knowledge of the life and background of an outstanding 
contemporary writer. It also has a more universal value: Marie Noél so truth- 
fully portrays traits of character common to all children. She understands the 
nameless fears which assail a child, its enthusiasms, its curiosities, its desire to 
embroider facts. She analyzes beautifully a child’s religious awakening char- 
acterized by a charming sincerity and purity of aspiration. Childhood itself 
appears on the pages of this book. 

In the Postlude of Petit-Jour, Marie Noél briefly shows the child, who has 
reached the Age of Reason and who is now ready for “la vie claire,” walking 
along the path of life, meeting its varied experiences until, grown and then 
having passed through the door of what we call death, she enters the “darkness 
of another dawn” and at last the full light of Paradise. This Postlude, then, 
really represents a victory over distrust and fear. It expresses the author's faith 
(at one time in her life almost lost) in “les mains fidéles de la Douceur invisible, 
les mains rayonnantes de Noél, les mains miséricordieuses de la Croix.” And 
Petit-Jour ends upon a note of joy. 


vo FIRST two tales in Contes follow the pattern of parables. Le Noél du 

riche honteux deals with a good rich man who receives the Christmas bless- 
ing instead of his jealous and selfish brothers, although it is they, rather than 
he, who go to adore Christ on Christmas Eve. Le Noél du chameau develops 
the theme of putting righteousness before the burdens and concerns of this 
world. A freer use of the parable technique appears in the next story, Le Voyage 
de Noé/. Here we find ourselves in a small French town on Christmas Eve, and 
the action of the tale is centered in Rose, the /ingére, who by the miracle of a 
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loving heart, transforms the hard and sordid world around her into a Paradise. 
During a dream interlude, Rose journeys to Heaven, where in a scene of mystical 
beauty she receives her gift, the flower of love, from the heavenly Christmas 
tree. Saint-Joseph cherchant les trois rois reverses the situation: the Holy Family 
revisits earth on Christmas Eve, seeking the faithful few who keep alive the 
kingdom of God in this world. 

Two worlds meet very literally in these four prose tales. Frontiers between 
earth and Heaven disappear, the citizens of each mingling in familiar fashion. 
There is an informality reminiscent of the Miracles de Notre Dame of the four- 
teenth century. In each story, realistic and imaginative details are blended with 
amazing skill to create a work of art. On the plane of allegory, the stories are 
both credible and beautiful, most worthy of the attention of the adult reader. 

La Conversion de Petite-Eau, a fairy tale in which Marie Noél handles with 
sensitivity material suggestive of the folk poetry of France, deals with the con- 
version of a Water Spirit to Christianity. The style of the tale is humorous and 
haunting. In Les Sabots d’or Marie Noél invents another delightful fairy tale 
to explain the name of the little yellow flower (its petals have a trace of crimson) 
called Je sabot d’or or le sabot de la mariée. Like Tristan et Iseult, this story is 
a tale of love and death, but in Les Sabots d’or the love of Espérance is unre- 
quited. And so we find here in Marie Noél's prose a theme often discovered in 
her poetry — love's frustration and its accompanying loneliness and longing. 
Nothing short of direct quotation could convey the charm of the details of the 
story. This is how Marie Noél pictures the interior of the woodland cottage: 

L’intérieur de la cabane était si noir qu’a peine on distinguait le lit— 
était-ce un lit?—et qu’on aurait trés longtemps cherché la cheminée si le 


eeestes any 


E hers LAST story in Contes, entitled Le Chemin d’ Anna Bargeton, crowns the 
volume and has been acclaimed by both French and Belgian writers. (All 
the Contes were brought out in German in 1950.) Marie Noél herself says 
that she dedicated it to Edouard Estaunié “parce qu’il l’a aimé’” and in a letter 
to me speaks of it as “une de mes ceuvres préférées.” 

The dedication has its interest: Aw voyant qui a entendu le silence et surpris 
Vinvisible. Silence and invisible are the key words; they indicate the essentials 
of this story — the silence of Anna’s heart, which longed to speak, and the in- 
visible treasures of her inner being, hidden especially from a gross and selfish 
mother. Anna has a marvellous voice, the beauty of which is recognized by a 
young flutist of the village, Richard Merry. Everything draws them together, but 
Anna's life is destined to be one of nothingness. Brought up to obey without 
question, she is utterly unable to oppose her mother, who brutally refuses 
Richard's suit and later even prevents Anna from going away to study music. 
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The years go by. Anna lives on at home, sewing and cooking, caring for a sick 
relative, finding peace only at Church. The narrow provincial milien—the 
lonely house and the village with its prejudices and its gossip — is amazingly 
real. But there is more than Balzacian realism. We are taken along the road of 
Anna’s thoughts into her inner life, where every memory of Richard is cherished. 
So there are two Annas, the one whom people see as a gay submissive shadow, 
attentive to the daily tasks, and the ardent woman, whose prayers perpetually 
follow the man she loves. 

We appear to have here a veritable vie secréte theme, which gives the story 
its depth and which is certainly reminiscent of Estaunié. However, in Marie 
Noél’s Contes there is never a pre-conceived theme. She writes me of this as 
follows: 

I wrote all these Contes out of pure fantasy, without theme and 
especially without thesis. I never analyze. I see personnages move, I 
listen to what they say. This is also what happened to Edouard Estaunié 
in his novels. Once the character is found, he did not know in advance 
what was going to happen to him, or at least the details of future 
events. The adventure developed out of itself. But there is in a novel a 
conducting wire; there are certainly some of them in the Contes too, but 
for me, I repeat, they have been above all ‘‘visions” . . . “dreams.” 

The skill with which Marie Noél reveals the feminine soul in the character 
of Anna is equalled only by her success in carrying the love story beyond the 
gates of death. After this experience of death, Richard joins Anna and they go 
on together through the mists which now surround familiar places. According 
to one of Marie Noél’s letters, these last pages of Anna Bargeton produced a 
striking effect on the auditors to whom she read the story for the first time. 

A word should be said about the haunting music underlying the lines of 
this story. It first cast a spell over the author herself. She writes that when she 
was writing Anna Bargeton in 1932, the music of the dreaming prose enthralled 
her to such a degree that at times she had to stop writing. She had to have time 
to free herself from the dream and recapture the force of the usual words. Note 
the word songe used much as visions and réves are used above. Anna Bargeton 
is far more than a songe, however. It is profoundly, tragically true — “vraie par 
l’ame que j’ai connue,” Marie Noél wrote me. Anna typifies the woman whose 
destiny is unfulfilled (at least in this world). It is the truth of characterization, 
together with the deep human appeal of a great love, which makes this tale one 
of the outstanding short stories of France. 

The Contes studied above belong to different periods in Marie Noél’s life. 
The “‘Noéls”’ are later tales than the others and reveal a deepening of compas- 
sion. With regard to these tales for Christmas, the author wrote: “Dans les 
Noéls, j'ai exprimé, sans le chercher positivement, des sentiments d’amour pour 
les humbles, religieux et doux, qui m’ont donné dans la vie de si beaux exemples 
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d’ame.”’ For her, the humble and those who suffer are always to be loved and 
pitied, and it is to them that she gives her heart. This is what has made possible 
the use of the phrase “conception franciscaine’”’ applied to her poetry published 
in and after 1930. The “Noéls’” prove that it is also possible to apply these 
words to her prose. 


‘AME en peine contains two stories, the title one and a new tale for Christ- 

mas, Le Noél de l’oiseau mort (1952). The subtitle of L’Ame en peine is 
Conte pour le Jour des Morts. All Souls’ Day! There is much about the dead 
in this story and much about the living. Never has Marie Noél so skillfully 
fused life and death or rather, never has she shown so forcefully that there is no 
death. She brings the Other-World very close to ours, makes it almost a part 
of ours, and so thoughts and feelings can reach across what we consider the 
dread boundary. 


L’ Ame en peine is concerned with a Soul, Nataléne, who still loves and 
suffers for the living man, David, who had forsaken her to wed another wo- 
man, Théa. Nataléne’s sacrificial love and sufferings are so great that she at 
length resembles Christ, Who promises that she shall redeem David from evil. 
This comes to pass. One thus discerns a central theme — redemption through 
love. The story ends with a glorification of selfless love, which is equated with 
God. 


Idyllic scenes of earthly love and happiness in the home of David and Théa 
are mingled with those portraying Nataléne’s agony of spirit, which at last 
yields to supreme joy and peace. One thinks of the mystical joy of the saints. 
In fact, mysticism and poetry, which lends its radiance to the common things of 
earth in L’Ame en peine, unite to give the story a rare and fragile beauty. 

In the prose-poem, Le Noél de /’oiseau mort, we find again the themes of 
love's loss and redemption through love and suffering, symbolized by a dead 
dove. The most beautiful thing in the story is a catalogue of living birds, for 
each of which there is a touch of color or a note of music. 

L’ Ame en peine makes one more deeply conscious than ever of the fact that 
for Marie Noél “‘le ciel enveloppe notre pauvre terre,” as Jean Renouard wrote 
her. The book is rich in the Catholic doctrine which has continually fed the 
author's idealism. It is an austere book. A great role is given to suffering, or 
rather, to selfless love which accepts suffering for the loved one’s sake. Marie 
Noél believes in the power of sacrificial love. In this connection, M. Robert 
Louis, a Belgian journalist, wrote me: “II est trés certain qu'elle croit et vit dans 
la certitude que seul l'amour sauve.” This is the core of her philosophy. And 
though this book is austere, one may surely say that optimism prevails. She 
does not leave her characters without spiritual resources or spiritual help, which 
lifts them finally to higher levels of experience. 
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| By JUGEMENT DE DON JUAN, a miracle play in one act (eleven scenes), 
is a fitting souvenir of the Marian year of 1949. One recalls that in the 
fourteenth century, it was the Miracles de Notre Dame which honored the Mary 
who intervened, sometimes at the last minute, to save sinners, especially those 
who had always kept their faith in her. Don Juan, the sinner of Marie Noél’s 
play, appears in his traditional character of a libertine. At the beginning of the 
play, he has died and is being brought to judgment at the gate of Heaven. 
Those whom he has wronged are introduced, one by one, to bear witness against 
him. The evidence of his guilt is, of course, overwhelming, but Our Lady, whom 
Juan invokes, saves him by calling a last witness, a child who loves Juan (in spite 
of his cruel disregard of her) and refuses to testify against him. Thus, amour- 
charité reveals its saving power. The contrast in the play between amour-charité 
and amour-passion is well defined. 

The main interest of the play lies not so much in the outcome of the trial 
(really already determined by the fact that Our Lady, in this type of drama, must 
save the sinner) as in the characterizations. Even Don Juan is not all of a piece. 
The great deceiver is proud and valiant. The characters who testify against him 
are only silhouettes, but these are sharp and clear, allowing us to look for a 
moment into the very soul of each witness. The wife of Juan is subtly drawn. 

Marie Noél’s first drama is linked by its form and theme to the heart and 
soul of old France. It recalls the scenes of The Last Judgment, of Heaven and 
Hell, sculptured on the Gothic cathedrals. It reveals in clear and vigorous dia- 
logues the evil Juan has done, mercilessly exposing the cruelty of his actions. 
Every word of the accusation slashes to pieces the defense he attempts to make. 
In an interview with M. Abel Moreau, Marie Noél said: ‘Mais le poéme s'est 
imposé 4 moi, comme un opéra 4 deux voix, l’accusation et la défense.” 

A few lines of Marie Noél will lead to an appropriate and significant con- 
clusion for this study: 

{The prose works} . . . come to me as everything comes to me for 
my own pleasure. I dream . . . Sometimes the dream sings a song to me. 
Sometimes it tells me a story. In both cases I try to be quite faithful to 
what I hear and not to betray it by vain “literature.” I seek only one 
thing: Simplicity. 

Marie Noél’s art is, indeed, an unstudied one, far from artificiality, whether 
she writes in verse or prose. She speaks spontaneously from the heart — a heart 
which understands human failings and sorrows, longings and joys. One of the 
marks of her genius in the prose volumes is that they reveal equally well a 
child’s fears and dreams, a mother’s tenderness, a young girl's ecstatic joy, a 
lover's despair. One finds in these books a rather wide range of emotions. It 
is love by which most of the characters live (or for lack of which they die) — 
love for friends or neighbors, a child, husband or wife, a lover, God. The 
dramas of life, for Marie Noél, are all within the heart. 
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Love, then, in its various manifestations, in its frustration and in its ful- 
fillment, is the author’s main theme. Other themes are death and religion. 
Death is recognized as a formidable fact to be faced; the physical being shrinks 
from it. However, the frequent reference to an occurrence of death in the prose 
stories must not cause us to forget Marie Noél’s belief in eternal life, so greatly 
stressed in the books just studied. The interest in religion in the prose works 
manifests itself not only in the author's emphasis on immortality but also in her 
choice of subjects and characters, in her fundamental optimism and idealism, and 
in her spiritualization of experience. Both her verse and prose are brilliant ex- 
pressions of the Catholic spirit which animates the works of her contemporaries, 
Péguy, Claudel, Bernanos and Mauriac. 

Usually, the episodes in Marie Noél’s stories are strung on the slenderest 
thread of exterior action. Her backgrounds are sometimes drawn with a fairly 
large amount of realistic or imaginative detail, sometimes barely sketched. Both 
exterior action and backgrounds are subordinated to characterization. 

Always a poet in her prose, Marie Noél creates a new world of beauty, for 
she makes us see the value and the loveliness of the commonplace. For her, 
there is no hour without its miracle. This attitude of mind is reflected in the in- 
comparable freshness of her prose writings. 
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Poets, Critics and Myth 


Section: Rock-Drill. By Ezra Pound. New Directions, $3.00. 

Collected Poems. By Kathleen Raine. London: Hamish Hamilton, 

The Metamorphic Tradition in Modern Poetry. By Sister M. Bernetta Quinn. 
Rutgers University Press. $4.50. 

Blake and Yeats: The Contrary Vision. By Hazard Adams. Cornell University 
Press. $5.50. 


EW intellectual interests of this century possess a power and attraction 

equaling those of mythology, the science that treats of myth. The study of 
myth has occupied the philosopher of history, the cultural anthropologist, the 
political scientist, the theologian—as well as the psychologist, the literary critic, 
the novelist, and the poet. Myths are no longer merely used and believed in. 
Rather, they have become the subjects of an inductive, comparative, classifying 
science, and the new mythographers have little in common with Homer and 
Ovid. Science has invaded what was the last stronghold of the poet, but in 
taking over the various bodies of myth for use as raw material for their investi- 
gations, scientists have not thereby expelled the poets. Instead the poets—and 
their commentators—have remained, fascinated by this novel approach to the old 
material, and have availed themselves of the new method in creating works of 
art and explanations of those works. 

What may be the propriety of this exchange between Frazer and Jarrell, 
Jung and Yeats, Weston and Eliot is a question seldom asked these days. For 
the present, at any rate, there seems to be little dubiety about the matter. 
Indeed, whether as poet’s vision or critic’s method, myth, in the current usage 
of the word, furnishes the vehicle that has made possible the writing of the 
volumes to be considered in this review. They constitute a mixed assortment, 
but this very variety adds a certain proof for the thesis that the comparative 
study of myths has had and continues to have great effect as regards the 
genesis, form, and substance of modern poetry and its criticism. 


F, Gn almost forty years of composition, Ezra Pound’s Cantos seems to be 
drawing to its conclusion. One of course never can be certain until the 
publication of what should be announced as the final lines. On the other hand, 
several signs in the present installment indicate that the long poem is drawing 
to a gradual close. First, there is the tone of these cantos, that elegiac and 
reflective nostalgia that was sounded in several of the “Pisan Cantos” section 
(Cantos 74-84, published in 1948) and that in spite of lapses into tones of 
petty malice or ranting bitterness or even into incoherence dominates the new 
“Rock-Drill” section. The second sign is that in Canto 94, the penultimate 
canto of this volume, Pound takes his readers on a journey to the sources of the 
Nile. The Nile, as the poet suggests, is all great rivers—the Euphrates, the 
Ganges, the Mississippi—and the trip to its source is another allegory analogous 
to the Odyssey, which, in its structure, has been a model for the Cantos. This 
symbolic journey is based on the relation of Apollonius of Tyana, a Greek 
Neo-Pythagorean philosopher of the first century after Christ. Apollonius 
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traveled in India, visiting Nineveh and Babylon on his way; and the story of 
his travels is imparted by Pound as if the printed page were some polyglot 
palimpsest for the reader to decipher. Still, one does get the point: in our end 
is our beginning. Through this journey to the sources we return to the pristine 
light: 

Above prana, the light, 

past light, the crystal. 
Above crystal, the jade! 
The clover enduring, 
basalt crumbled with time. 
“Are they the same leaves?” 
that was an intelligent question. 
And that all gates are holy. 


The third sign of a conclusion to the Cantos occurs in the last canto of the 
volume, 95. Here we come back to the narrative first encountered in Canto 1, 
the Odyssey of Homer. The last lines of Pound’s translation of Andreas Divus’ 
translation of Homer are the words of blind Tiresias to Odysseus (Book XI): 


And he strong with the blood, said then: “Odysseus 
“Shalt return through spiteful Neptune, over dark seas, 
“Lose all companions.” 


In Canto 95 Pound paraphrases the passage (Book V) relating Ulysses’ ship- 
wreck (or, rather, raftwreck) and his rescue by Ino, or Leucothoe: 


“My bikini is worth yr/ raft.” Said Leucothoe 
And if I see her not 


No sight is worth the beauty of my thought. 


Thus the old hero of the Cantos indicates, by his use of themes and motifs in a 
cyclical structure, that the conclusion is to be expected. At the ebb of his 
fortune, a goddess rescues him, and now he may return home. 

Added to these signs is a theme new in the Cantos and one that becomes 
the poet’s preoccupation in Cantos 90-95: the theme of “Love moving the stars.” 
What a contrast are the malice, the bitterness, the harshness of the first several 
cantos! In Canto 89, just preceding the exquisite music of conciliation, the poet 
announces: “This section is labeled: Rock Drill.” To be sure, this may be the 
mid-twentieth-century equivalent to the Paradiso of Dante’s Commedia. A 
statement on the book’s jacket informs us that “The lies of history must be 
exposed; the truth must be hammered home by reiteration, with the insistence 
of a rock drill.” Some readers, however, may see the rock drill boring away 
at the reader in Cantos 85-89 and may hear another instrument, the voice of the 
Muse, drowning out all unworthy cacophony in Cantos 90-95, cantos in which 
the poet seems to strive to express the ineffable. 

Canto 90 is the central passage of the “Rock-Drill” section. Here we read 
that the soul of man is 


Not love but that love flows from it 
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ex animo 

& cannot ergo delight in itself 

but only in the love flowing from it. 
UBI AMOR IBI OCULUS EST. 


This concludes a canto that perhaps may be most happily described not 
directly but by analogy with certain movements in the last quartets of Beethoven 
—poetry that moves to its rapt conclusion in the manner of music. Its refrain, 
“‘m’elevasti,” reminds one of the refrain “pull down thy vanity,” in Canto 81, 
by the contrast of the two notions; and the classical image of the “Pardus, 
leopardi” reminds one of the “Lynx” passage in Canto 79; but in the present 
lines the prime urge is not a kind of contrition, nor is it a joy in material forms 
alone so much as it is an aspiration toward the light flowing from the soul of 
the universe. 

Despite such heights of the sublime as poetry rarely attains, the Cantos 
are essentially impaired by two deep-running flaws. The first is akin to the 
flaw that one finds in most Christian pious verse: the arid stretches of preaching 
and proselytizing, of Poundian theology really, are not sufficient compensation 
for the relatively few oases of reflective and lyric fervor. The trouble is that 
the reflective and the lyric passages cannot be appreciated except in their all 
but impossible context of eccentric economics, inaccurately rendered ideograms, 
and obsessed rantings about “kkery” and “Filth under filth, / Maritain, 
Hutchins.” 

And what of the reflective and the lyric passages in themselves? In Cantos 
90-95, at least, what do they affirm?—Ezra Pound’s gods are the gods of 
Epicurus, with no more reality than the Venus and Mavors posited by Lucre- 
tius. It is true that much of the ancient Epicurean attitude is subsumed in 
Christianity. Ezra Pound, however, rejects Christianity, with its Redeemer 
who rescues man from the void of eternal nothingness, and its unique eschato- 
logical view that history has a beginning and an end inexplicable by myth. For 
Pound history is an unending cycle, a series of fallings away from and returns 
to the norm of his ideal values. It is a view that necessitates a myth; most 
world religions have formulated their myths to explain this phenomenon of 
nature’s eternal recurrence, and Pound’s Cantos stands securely in the tradition. 
Throughout the Cantos, Pound appeals to our sense of the cyclical repetition of 
events and of the recurrence of certain themes in history, through the poem’s 
structure, themes, and archetypes. He tells us that he has seen his vanity pulled 
down, and he prays, “Queen of Heaven bring her repose.” His queen of 
heaven, however, is a convenient symbol of the Ewig-Weibliche, not Mary, 
and thus the epithet returns to its pagan origin. Pound would have the Christian 
message of humility and love, without Christ. 

To Ezra Pound the gods are presences from whom “love flows”; all are 
good, all are symbols of the dream that remains—“Trees die & the dream 
remains.” It is a peculiarly American religion, this cult that regards the older 
religions as equally worthy to the extent of their common usefulness in offering 
convenient symbols for the expression of the poet’s economic, political, and 
aesthetic ideals, and it is of course opposed to the exclusive claims of traditional 
Christianity. One is reminded of Whitman’s “Song of Myself” and “Chanting 
the Square Deific,” in both of which the older religions are treated as being 
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equally true for their times and to the extent that they alike emanated from 
the One. It is not altogether ironic that in this respect Ezra Pound has ended 
by resembling rather than by defying Walt Whitman, to whom, over forty 
years ago he had addressed “A Pact,” acknowledging: 


We have one sap and one root— 
Let there be commerce between us. 


| &! IS not impertinent to remark in the present context that Kathleen Raine 
is a Catholic; according to Kenneth Rexroth in New British Poets, “In 
1944 she was received into the Roman Catholic Church.” Apparently her 
attitude toward the experience of a religious conversion has changed during the 
past twelve years, however, and with the difficult process of accepting, revising 
and rejecting poems for her Collected Poems, she has had to come to grips, 
like many another writer, with the place of revealed religion in her art: 

I have applied no rule in making my omissions, other than the vital 
test of whether the poem still had the power to reawaken an imaginative 
experience; but I notice that among those that have had to go are nearly 
all poems that include any trace of ecclesiastical symboiism or sentiment. 
The temptation to use a vocabulary that comes too easily to all that is 
superficial and insincere in thought and feeling repeatedly betrays us, 
but now I can see that when my vision has been most pure the ecclesi- 
astical symbols have never come to my mind. I would not venture to say 
that no Christian poetry is likely to be pure at this time, but I know it 
for myself. . . . War, religion, and love all present themselves as serious 
and important matters, but no poet is to be forgiven who allows himself 
to be duped. Love is important only in Plato’s sense, in so far as it gives 
wings to the imagination—whatever in love is personal and not imagina- 
tive, matters not at all. 

It was David Gascoyne who said to me that nature remains always 
in the Year One—the phrase that I used as the title for my last book 
of poems. The ever-recurring forms of nature mirror eternal reality; 
the never-recurring productions of human history reflect only fallen man, 
and are therefore not suitable to become a symbolic vocabulary for the 
kind of poetry I have attempted to write. 

In writing of the poems she has rejected, Kathleen Raine denies some of her 
most widely admired lines, as, for example: 


Pattern of tree and man, unfold within me— 
Branch where the veins run, quicken at the heart, 
Be felt in every nerve, and fruitful at the breast, 
Vine, pattern of Christ, interior quiet, 

Quicken this barrenness, flower in my desert! 


What Miss Raine thus presents to the reader is a dual problem. One aspect 
has to do with substance, content, religious ideas, the other with form, technique, 
symbolic vocabulary. The problem, basic in poetic art, presents itself to an 
aggravated degree in sacred poetry. Most poets who write such poetry are 
inept partly, at least, because they have not cleansed their poems of impurities 
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such as religious cant. The symbols of the Christian religion are degraded in a 
bad poem because they express not a fresh and controlled insight but an auto- 
matic and uncontrolled response. The aesthetic, not the religious, sincerity 
and intelligence of the poet are impugned in such a poem. 

Miss Raine’s solution to this problem is extreme, though not unfamiliar to 
our day. She expresses her insights in symbols drawn mostly from the world 
of “ever-recurring forms of nature.” In contrast to poems filled with reflections 
of “fallen man” are most of those in the present volume. Moreover, the 
symbols in these poems are cast in a general and abstract language, as in some 
lines from “Out of Nothing”: 


Within the centre of the rose 
Seed out of the silence grows 


Its crimson heart the night enfolds 
The atom’s void, the source of worlds 


From whose unfathomed chaos rise 
Star and leviathan from interior skies. 


This poetic use of abstractions is different from the usage common to Dryden 
and Pope, with their relatively precise, Aristotelian notions of language. Note, 
for example, Pope’s use of abstract words in An Essay on Man: 


Look next on Greatness; say where Greatness lies? 
“Where, but among the Heroes and the Wise?” 
Heroes are much the same, the point’s agreed, 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede; 

The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind! 


Pope’s usage of abstract language is syllogistic, he dazzles us with a series of 
brilliant enthymemes. In contrast, Miss Raine’s usage is analogical. Her notion 
of language is, as she suggests in the prose passage just quoted, Platonic. 

When she writes of her “symbolic vocabulary,” she is referring to the re- 
current images in her poems, images that assume the function of symbols: still 
pools, flowing streams, the sea; the child, never once named but always generic 
even while it is spoken to as an individual; gulls, mews, seals, fish; towering 
rocks “that turn the wind”; lichen and moss and trees like fountains; women of 
history and myth, “Mater Dolorosa,” Psyche; and the lover who, like the child, 
is never named, who sometimes is spoken of as lost, who sometimes is addressed 
as passionate and alive before the poet’s eyes, and who sometimes is appealed to 
as pure spirit, eternal and unseen. This world consists of 


... the flowing of things with the fleeting 
Dream and hope and despair of this transient perilous selving. 


Despite the occurrence in Kathleen Raine’s symbolic vocabulary of electrons and 
telegraph poles, of names from pagan legend and terms from Hindu meta- 
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physics, she more consistently draws on the area of her immediate experience, 
London during the war years of the 1940’s and, later, the less inhabited and, 
to some tastes, bleak seacoast and moors of the northern British Isles. This 
vocabulary of symbols the poet employs to express her intuitions of the ideal, the 
expression of which constitutes the exclusive content of her Collected Poems. 

At least two critics have written of Miss Raine’s “vision,” and in her later 
work, shorn though it is of “ecclesiastical symbolism or sentiment,” she herself 
uses the term in what one takes to be a religious sense: 


Every natural form, living and moving 

Delights these eyes that are no longer mine 

That open upon earth and sky pure vision. 

Nature sees, sees itself, is both seer and seen. 

This is the divine repose, that watches 

The ever-changing light and shadow, rock and sky and ocean. 


The same critics have alluded to such passages as evidence of the poet’s pan- 
theism, but these expressions are not pantheistic when one reads them within 
the total context of the Collected Poems. The title of the poem from which the 
lines just quoted are taken is “Seventh Day”; and we may assume that the 
poet’s intention is anything but pantheistic here. It is true that she seeks “the 
natal waters of her ocean,” for Earth sends a mother’s love that is carried in 
the light and the air and the wind, the waves, the rain, and all creatures to 
“her exiled son.” This, however, is no more pantheistic a message than is 
Pound’s theme, drawn from Dante, of “Love moving the stars.” One does find 
echoes of a Lucretian materialism, akin to certain lines in Pound’s “Rock-Drill” 
cantos— 


The state of unknowing, unbeing, 
The flux that precedes all life, that we reassume, dying 


which contrasts strangely with the poet’s profession of Platonism—but one does 
not find pantheism. With this professed Platonism goes a wholehearted and 
uncritical acceptance of the pagan myth of eternal recurrence, as we learn from 
the poems and from the apology of the poet herself. 

In sum, Kathleen Raine is a poet who is completely serious, who is abso- 
lutely dedicated to her task. It is of course a task that fairly rarely admits of 
any permanently satisfactory success, for the “ever-recurring forms of nature 
mirror eternal reality” dimly and corruptly and transiently. In contrast, the 
task of such a poet as Alexander Pope is much more practicable. Pope used an 
abstract vocabulary—abstract for a poet, that is—to write about London and 
the English countryside as he knew them, “the never-recurring productions of 
human history” reflecting “only fallen man.” Viewing the existent as absorb- 
ingly real and important, Pope undoubtedly missed in his poems the kind of 
exaltation one finds in the writings of Platonist contemplatives, but he did 
achieve an immediacy and a convincingness that one does*not find in poems 
of a Platonist cast. 

The Platonist tradition in English poetry is both ancient and rich of accomp- 
lishment, and Kathleen Raine is not the least of the poets who share its virtues. 
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Granted the difficulty of her task means her poems will occasionally not be able 
to carry out their intentions successfully, granted she will not write about the 
side of life that means reality to most of us, nevertheless her work marks a 
high point in contemporary writing. The various spells (“Spell of Safekeeping,” 
“Love Spell”), “Night in Martindale,” “Good Friday,” “Air,” “The Holy 
Shroud,” “Rock,” “Water” (the later and longer of the two poems bearing 
this title), “The Locked Gates,” and “Message from Home” are poems about 
which one can only write that “on their summits angels stand.” But every 
poem in the volume is a daring, a valiant attempt to transcend the limitations 
of this life through the power of 


Spirit that passes unhindered through walls of stone 
And walks upon those waves that we call ocean. 


Despite her knowledge that “Everywhere the substance of earth is the gate 
that we cannot pass,” Kathleen Raine has learned what is more vital, that 


In recognition beyond time and seeming 
Love knows the face that each soul turns towards heaven 


R. M. BERNETTA QUINN has written a useful set of studies of seven 

contemporary poets in The Metamorphic Tradition in Modern Poetry. Her 
volume “seeks to isolate one aspect of art, not only in order to illuminate the 
meanings of that aspect itself but also to draw attention to and facilitate the 
understanding of the work of those who have made the present century dis- 
tinctive in poetry.” Of several possible themes, Sr. M. Bernetta has chosen 
that of metamorphosis; “summarizing as it does man’s desire and need to 
transcend the psychologically repressive conditions of his mechanized milieu,” 
metamorphosis is fitted “to serve as the subject for a study that is intended to 
do more than supply an Ariadne’s thread as guide for the willing reader.” 
Such an analysis, she believes, will help us to see several longer poems—The 
Cantos, The Bridge, The Waste Land, and Paterson—as organic units, each 
poem being “a tissue of relationships.” 

Ezra Pound, Wallace Stevens, William Carlos Williams, T. S. Eliot, Hart 
Crane, Randall Jarrell, and William Butler Yeats are the poets whose works 
are explored in the author’s effort to show how man, “no longer at home in 
any world” now that his old beliefs seem no longer binding, “seeks these links” 
with the eternal and divine “between stages of existence which will somehow 
bridge the terrifying isolation in which he finds himself.” Sr. M. Bernetta is 
especially concerned to “treat metamorphosis in its highest finite forms: baptism 
and its culmination, the resurrection of the body to glory.” The author does not, 
however, point out the essential distinction between Christian baptism and 
other, pagan baptismal rites: the Christian sacrament frees man from the 
natural world of cyclical recurrence, whereas the pagan rites uniformly seek 
to give man a sense of belonging, of fitting into the cosmos in which birth 
and death, those primary transforming events, regularly recur, like the seasons. 
And indeed, of all the poets discussed only Eliot, despite his indebtedness to 
Jung and Weston, treats the Christian world of continuous time rather than 
the pagan world of cyclical time. 
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As one would expect, the application of this method does not yield uni- 
formly successful results with the works of all seven poets. Metamorphosis may 
be a central theme with Pound, a technical device with Jarrell, or an aspect 
of his idealist thought with Yeats. If metamorphosis is, according to The New 
“Standard” Dictionary of the English Language, “A passing from one form 
or shape into another; transformation with or without change of matter” (with 
a wealth of subsidiary meanings: “for instance, the significance which the term 
metamorphosis has in biology, chemistry, music, zoology, geology”), then in 
order for it to mean anything very important in a poet’s work, the poet surely 
must believe in the reality of the material world. 

The present essay is not intended to initiate an argument about the con- 
stitution of matter; rather, it simply means to indicate that it is not possible to 
deal with Yeats’s notion of metamorphosis with the same assumptions about its 
meaning that one may successfully use in elucidating the notion of change in 
the Cantos. Both Pound and Yeats have well-defined notions of flux and change, 
one Heraclitean and rather Spenglerian, the other Platonic and esoteric (theoso- 
phy sauced with Blake, yoga, and random cullings), but while Pound apparently 
accepts the world of objects, external nature, as really existing, Yeats funda- 
mentally was an idealist. Thus Pound in attitude is much the closer of the two 
poets to Ovid, whose Metamorphoses gives us, it would seem, our literary 
criterion for the concept of metamorphosis. 

As long as the poets and Sr. M. Bernetta do not stray from the currently 
fashionable fields of mythology, depth psychology, and cultural anthropology, 
all goes easily. When, however, the method must come to grips with the 
solipsism of Wallace Stevens and the esoteric idealism of Yeats, the poems being 
analyzed seem in part to elude the critic. The critical method achieves dis- 
tinguished work in elucidating the Cantos, Paterson, The Bridge, and The 
Waste Land. It is most useful as a means of explicating the poems of Randall 
Jarrell, on the level of textual criticism; but as Jarrell’s poems do not express 
a system of ideas, there is little more clarification a scholar can give than 
explicating their texts and noting the relevant sources of the allusions in the 
poems. One regrets that in such a usable work as The Metamorphic Tradition 
the author has not written a final summary chapter to pull together the findings 
and conclusions of the separate essays. There is a bibliography of works con- 
sulted but no index. 


ROFESSOR HAZARD ADAMS’ Blake and Yeats: The Contrary Vision 

seems rather dubious at first: “My major aim in this book,” his preface 
begins, “is to bring together and compare Blake’s and Yeats’s symbolism.” 
And: “The book is not primarily about Blake’s influence upon Yeats.” Fortun- 
ately, it is—i.e., it is this and more. A general review of Blake’s symbolism 
here is the prelude to a discussion of Yeats’s system in relation “to those symbols 
Yeats later made his own.” 

The cosmic myths that Blake and Yeats evolved through their art are 
analyzed for Adams’ comparative study, as symbols expressing the artists’ 
intuitions of the world around them. In the first chapter, “Lineaments and 
Particulars,” occurs a discussion of “the most important word in this book,” the 
word “symbol.” And here it may be that Adams has the advantage over 
Sr. M. Bernetta, for he bases the definition of his terms not on a dictionary 
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but on a system of aesthetics. He turns to Suzanne Langer for a definition 
of symbol: “A symbol is any device whereby we are enabled to make an 
abstraction.” Furthermore, he discusses the epistemological problem behind this 
definition, as it is explained by Ernst Cassirer, “Mrs. Langer’s avowed master.” 


“Cassirer tried to tell us that it is not possible for us to get behind our 
symbols to some final reality. Our symbols are our reality.” We thus come 
back to the problem indicated in our discussion of metamorphosis, the nature 
of reality. Mrs. Langer’s acceptance of Cassirer’s epistemology—does it not 
amount to a variety of solipsism: all one knows is his own sense data, not the 
external world?—is the basis of Adams’ critical apparatus: 


. . . the ideas of Blake and Yeats about poetic symbolism are very much 
like those of Cassirer and Langer. Blake would have agreed with Cassirer 
that the symbolical world is our reality, but his view is importantly 
different from Cassirer’s in two respects. First, Cassirer asserts that the 
symbolical world is the only reality we can know; Blake asserts that it is 
the only reality. He says that unfortunately, at present, it is a distorted, 
fallen reality for most of us. Second, while Cassirer posits several sym- 
bolic forms by which we intuit the real world—religion, myth, language, 
science, art—Blake believes there is only one form by which reality can be 
apprehended. This form is art, which has refined and assimilated to it 
religion, myth, and language. . . . The only real symbol is the art symbol, 
and the artist is a prophet. Science—at least the science Blake knew— 
is a method which sets up a fictitious world of materiality only because 
within certain limitations things “work” in such a world. 


The attitude and method of the book, set in this first chapter, are open to 
certain fundamental disagreements. Some may hold that a man somehow can 
get in touch with external reality—real reality—and is not limited to knowing 
symbols of reality, Again, for Blake art surely was a component of his mysti- 
cism; one does not see him as the self-sufficient aesthete of the paragraph just 
quoted. May we not question the order in which Adams explains Blake’s 
system? After all, Blake’s mysticism is the linchpin of his heart, both plastic 
and poetic. 


The Contrary Vision nevertheless makes its point, the curious likeness and 
unlikeness of two great poets, who stand contrary to one another, “Daimon 
or Spectre to one another”: 


. . + Yeats dramatized the human conflict with himself as the scapegoat— 
a creature trapped in the shell of time, space, and matter, aware of his 
plight but incapable of totally transcending it. . . . Blake dramatized 
himself as the artist who sees beyond the walls of the cavern hollowed out 
by our fallen perceptual faculties. . . . But both work in our sunken 
world, asserting that the strange light glimmering down fathoms through 
fish, flesh, and heavy atmosphere comes from a reality of added dimen- 
sions, a sphere instead of a wheel—‘a centre”—the perfect marriage of 
energy and form. Within their conflict they join to perpetuate the great 
myth of the Poetic Genius. 
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Yes, Blake and Yeats join to perpetuate the great archetype of Orpheus. 
It is a point well worth making. Such analogies are enlightening—to an 
extent. We have not learned much that is new about Blake in The Contrary 
Vision, and what we have learned about Yeats—the influence, positive and 
negative, of Blake on him—we learn as the result of reading those portions 
of Adams’ volume in which he has synthesized the orthodox historical research 
he has engaged in. In this respect, Hazard Adams’ work is to be commended 
to specialists in the field of modern poetry. 

The two very different mythic worlds of Blake and Yeats and the relation- 
ship of Orpheus to each—these we have just noted in Adams’ description. 
Blake’s for all its eccentricity was a Christian symbolism, a myth woven to 
interpret the message of the Gospels, a mythic cosmos erected on the four 
stones of Christian eschatology. In his Platonic theorizing, Yeats rejected 
Christianity, explaining that he could not agree with the beliefs of his friend 
von Hiigel. His mythic world was the world of Greek speculation, and like 
the Greek world it has “the meaning of a supreme attempt toward the ‘stati- 
cization’ of becoming, toward annulling the irreversibility of time,” to use the 
words of Mircea Eliade. 

In their isolation, in their despair, many of our poets, even some who are 
Christian, reject the world of continuous time, the world of fallen man. They 
would annihilate time, escape it through the myth of the eternal return or 
through the revelation of an ontology “uncontaminated by time and becoming.” 
Mircea Eliade believes that this despair of modern man is “provoked not by 
his own human existentiality, but by his presence in a historical universe in 
which almost the whole of mankind lives prey to a continual terror (even if 
not always conscious of it).” The solution is not, however, a poetry in praise 
of endless metamorphoses, of ever-recurring forms, or even of stasis. The 
answer, and not for the poet alone, we are told by Eliade in The Myth of the 
Eternal Return, is that “In this respect, Christianity incontestibly proves to be 
the religion of ‘fallen man’: and this to the extent to which modern man is 
irremediably identified with history and progress, and to which history and 
progress are a fall, both implying the final abandonment of the paradise of 
archetypes and repetition.” 


Assumption College NicHotas Joost 
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In Faith 


Les Quatre Eléments. By Luc Estang. Paris: Gallimard. 
Ce Que Je Crois. By Luc Estang. Paris: Grasset. 


ke WILL perhaps come as a surprise to many to discover that this volume of 
M. Estang’s verse, Les Quatre Eléments, contains not only the book of poems 
designated by this title but also Le Mystere Apprivoisé (1937-1943) and Prise du 
Temps (1943-1946). But it is a pleasant surprise to find these two separate col- 
lections of poems included as well since it affords a generous offering of M. 
Estang’s verse; as a matter of fact, there are nearly three hundred pages of his 
poetry. So, for reasons of space alone, your reviewer will be obliged to limit 
himself to remarks about the most important, the most recent, and the lengthiest 
of these works, Les Quatre Eléments. 

In Les Quatre Eléments, composed between 1946 and 1955, there is no abate- 
ment in M. Estang’s effort to make literature the handmaiden of truth, the truth 
being for him the articles of belief contained in the Credo of the Roman Catholic 
Church. However, as an artist, he knows that it is not enough to copy out this 
prayer, paraphrase the catechism, or be a hagiographer when he intends to be a 
poet. For him, poetry must be poetry first of all, especially when it is hinged to 
religious belief. Failure lies up any other path. So he proceeds to the poetic task 
first of all. 

There are four books in Les Quatre Eléments: Le poéme de la mer, Le poéme 
de la terre, Le poéme du ciel, Le poéme du feu, placed in this same sequence. In 
each of these, the point of departure and the choice of topic are dictated by the 
element in question. The second book, for example, contains such titles as Des 
taupes, L’ Arbre, Enterrement, the third book includes Un oiseleur, Nuages, Du 
vide. Thus, while the overall view attempted is of vaster significance than moles, 
trees, or clouds, each poem circles about its own pivot as it contributes to the 
theme of its book and as the book contributes to the whole. In a word, the organ- 
ization of the book is thought out with care and skill. 

Le poéme de la mer, for example, contains twelve separate poems that remain 
within the scope of the theme although each is complete in its own right and still 
may be read apart by virtue of its self-sufficiency. The overall unification for this 
section is accomplished principally by the poet’s use of direct or oblique allusions 
to Biblical passages containing reference to water. The scriptural passage re- 
called may be in Genesis (Naissance du poéme) or in the New Testament 
(Litanies de Maristelle). Sometimes there may be a mingling of the waters of 
both the Old and New Testaments in a single poem (Poissons), again either 
directly or obliquely, for there is never a verbatim citation of Biblical text in spite 
of the fact that echoes of Holy Scripture are everywhere, both faint and strong. 

This device or approach, if it may be termed a device or approach, is especially 
effective in an effort like Le Poéme de la mer: not only does it give the reader the 
impression of hearing a half-whisper, but it endows the words of the poem with 
a peculiar beauty and an added function. And, for M. Estang, herein lies the 
heart of poetry. In his essay on the art of poetry, L’Invitation a la Poésie, he 
explains that words, the basic ingredient of poetic writing, must have a sense 
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that all of us know to exist in dictionaries; we must accept these meanings under 
“penalty of Babel.” But poetry does not discard or destroy this meaning; it 
gathers it up into its bosom and moves to a new semantic level in its quest for 
“significance that is vaster and more mysterious, because it is creative.” Thus, 
the words in a verse and, subsequently, the verses themselves are not simple and 
precise representations of objects, ideas, or sentiments; they are also “matrices for 
a new fecundity of the mind.” 

It is to be observed, however, that the juxtaposition of references to the Old 
and New Testament has a more than aesthetic significance in the poetry of M. 
Estang. It constitutes a plea for one of the things dear to the heart of Paul 
Claudel: let there be no suggestion of a complete dichotomy between the Old 
and the New Testament. Thus, what appears to be merely a poetic approach has 
theological implications. 

So, Le Poéme de la mer is more than another hymn to the sea. Of course, 
M. Estang, one of whose favorite recreations is underwater swimming, is as 
fascinated as Hérédia by the color and motion of the subaqueous milieu. And, 
as in the case of Rimbaud, whose poetry he knows well (cf. Le nageur), the sea 
becomes a cosmic symbol and is at times confounded with the sky as the sky is 
with it. But M. Estang would go beyond this point for he he!ds the Rimbaldian 
concept, as embodied in Le Bateau Ivre, to be incomplete for the very reason that, 
embracing only the cosmos, it does not take into account the presence of the 
Spirit that first breathed upon the water and later incorporated this primal ele- 
ment with wine. He holds for the universe, taking this last word literally in its 
etymology: 

Voici la mer, le verbe d’eau, la mer: et tout commence! 

Herein is the unity of Le poéme de la mer and its place in the whole. 

The ensuing three books of Les Quatre Eléments are of approximately the 
same length as Le poéme de la mer, each being composed of nearly a dozen poems 
and following the theme indicated in their titles. There continue to be echoes of 
Baudelaire and Rimbaud, and each book has certain poems that have original but 
reasonable elaborations in form. Le fleuve in the second section, for example, 
starts with a monosyllable, as rivers do; the same device is employed again in 
Du vide of the third book. Le poéme de la terre, which reminds one of Walt 
Whitman in certain places through its use of catalogues (Les sens apprennent, 
III), is still an evocation of the Deity, but its immediate theme is the summoning 
of all things to birth, to an emergence from eternity to love, labor, and art before 
death. The concluding note is one of hope, of restoration, of resurrection on the 
day when the hands of men will rise like flowers from the tomb. 

Le poéme du ciel is the first section to alight upon a mythological subject, 
Icarus, but the resolution of the poem is a renouncement of merely human achieve- 
ment doing no more than satisfying its own demands, rising as it does into 
nothing more than “splendid silence.” The greater ascent is described in Assump- 
tion, the last poem of the section, where silence is left behind in the “transfigured 
firmament.” The same procedure of ascent is followed in Le poéme du feu, the 
final book, where another classical figure is introduced, Prometheus, who serves 
as a point of departure for a treatment of man’s use of fire. The dominant and 
concluding note is found in Le cantate de Paques, in the “morning of a new fire” 
when the passage through “the gates of the sun” takes place. 

The narrative thread of the entire poem, then, is man’s birth, his life, and 
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his redemption, a theme that is not often attempted in contemporary poetry. The 
effort to accomplish so ambitious a task is a noble one, begun as it was in 1946, 
a year hardly given to vast hopes for man in the literary realm. One cannot 
refrain from congratulating M. Estang for his perseverance and his faith in his 
convictions. One may or may not choose to quarrel with his poetry as poetry, 
but it would be difficult indeed to prove that his synthesis is superficial or to 
deny that his vision is more than poetry. 

The first three volumes in the Ce que je crois series were written by André 
Maurois, Jean Rostand, and Robert Aron. M. Estang was invited to do the 
fourth, wherein the Roman Catholic point of view would be presented. He 
accepted the invitation and decided to compose his book of three chapters, de- 
voted to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

The purpose of the series is to present an idea of the beliefs by which each 
author lives rather than to compile a handbook for scientism, atheism, Catholi- 
cism, or whatever other ism might be considered. So, after stating that the basis 
of his belief is the Credo, M. Estang explains that his approach is to give an 
account of his personal reasons for holding to and living in his belief and the 
manner of his believing, i.e. his way of subscribing personally to a common creed. 
He does this with directness. He is careful never to be either militant or apolo- 
getic, fanatical or sentimental. 

How does one describe one’s belief in the Father? Estang begins by stating 
that he believes in the necessity of believing because, without belief, he cannot 
subsist. He is a realist: he does not believe in what he hopes will be or what he 
would like to be; he hopes for and loves what he believes is. Without his belief, 
he knows he would founder; without Faith, Hope, and Love, he would have to 
consent to being nothing. 

But what of God? When he says that he believes in God, Estang explains 
that, as far as he is concerned, he is recognizing a truth rather than stating an 
opinion. To hold an opinion about the existence of God is therefore an absurdity 
in the sense that opinions are subject to discussion, evaluation, and change. What 
opinion can one hold about God? In the matter of the primary question of 
whether or not He exists, He is not to be reasoned about any more than He 
can be reasoned with. He is, and He can only be believed first. Theologians may 
reason and discuss, but they reason and discuss from their faith just as scientists 
reason from their primary intuitions. A good theologian prays too! The human 
intelligence has to recognize a reality before trying to understand it, before apply- 
ing reason to it. “God is not proved. He is experienced.” To the objection that 
he is being subjective, Estang has a forthright answer: “What chance would I 
have of expressing the objective Reality in which I believe, if I do not appro- 
priate it to myself intimately?” How easy it is to overlook the fact that the Credo 
is in the first person singular! 

The first chapter also discusses such points as Adam and Eve, the Forbidden 
Fruit, Original Sin, atheism, agnosticism, evolution, miracles, anthropomorphism. 
Pertinent comment is furnished for certain statements, oral as well as written, by 
Duhamel, Gide, Sartre, Kirkegaard, Valéry, and Jean Rostand, the author of the 
second volume in the Ce que je crois series. This section is nested principally in 
Genesis, because Estang associates the Father with Creation. 

Au Fils starts with the observation that nothing stupifies the reason quite as 
much as the acceptance of Christ as the Son of God. A Kierkegaard-like leap to 
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faith is needed. One of the most unreasonable aspects of the Catholic belief is that, 
at a time when the Roman Empire is supreme under Augustus, a Jewish child, 
born in the most wretched conditions in a remote province, should be the Sav- 
iour of all men because He incarnates the eternal Logos, the omnipotent Word 
of God. The second and even more unreasonable fact is that He should rise 
again from the dead after three days. The Athenians would listen to Paul of 
Tarsus until he got to the Resurrection, but they would not accept this. Yet, how 
did it come about that countless millions have accepted, are accepting, and will 
accept these facts? Here again is something unreasonable, but who will deny it! 
The first two-thirds of the essay are concerned with these and other aspects of 
the Catholic religion as M. Estang sees them. Once again he reaches the con- 
clusion or, more exactly, states his position that faith not reason brings the basic 
persuasion, a faith that walks hand in hand with love and accepts the awful 
physical fact of the crucifixion and Christ’s commission to men to take up their 
own cross and follow Him. Such a prospect, M. Estang admits, does not appear 
too comforting, but then, as others have pointed out, it is not always easy to be 
a Christian. For to be a Christian is to abide in poverty, compassion, tears; to 
hunger and thirst for justice; to be pure of heart and patient in the face of in- 
jury. In no other way will the splinter of Bread bring full nourishment. 

Au Saint Esprit must have been difficult to write since one of the author’s 
determinations was not to lose himself and his readers in arduous theological 
speculation, an activity for which, he admits quite freely, he is untrained. He 
points to his belief that he cannot go to the Father except through the Son and 
that he cannot know the Son without the help of the Holy Ghost. But the prob- 
lem is different here: “faith has no longer to make reason ‘leap’ over the absurd 
and exalt it towards a raison d’étre that it had not dared to imagine.” It is a 
question of faith being enlightened further by faith. The crux of the matter is 
Pentecost and the tongues of fire. What about the testimony? After weighing 
the problem, the essayist moves to his conclusion, which is also a conclusion to 
the entire book: he explains some of his personal experiences in time of crisis and 
how he reacted; he describes his intellectual position (“I am a skeptic .. . ra- 
tionally”). Lastly, he is careful to add that what he has written in these nearly 
two hundred pages “is not all I believe, but the armament of beliefs which main- 
tain my being and make me see everything in a light whose mystery is never 
anything but an excessive dazzling.” 

The sum of this revelation of his own convictions by M. Estang is that it is 
quite clear that he thrives and writes and lives not from faith but in faith, a 
distinction upon which he himself insists. Likewise, he is insistant that the reader 
bear in mind that his faith is not a philosophical system although he is well aware 
that such systems may be derived from the faith he professes. For him, his faith 
is life itself and, in life, it takes precedence over intellectuality. 

Spire Prrov 
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Variations on a Theme 


Spiel in den Kulissen. By Sven Stolpe. Trans. by Alfred von Sterneck. Verlag 
Josef Knecht, Frankfurt am Main. 

Das Madchen von Orléans. By Sven Stolpe. Trans. by Alfred von Sterneck. 
Verlag Josef Knecht, Frankfurt am Main. 


8 Bee two books belong to essentially different literary categories: the first 
is a psychological novel in which both the internal personal life of the main 
characters and the external events enacted on the theatrum mundi are revealed 
as being moved “behind the scenes” (in den Kulissen) by the mighty and 
omnipresent hand of God. The second is a critical biography of a Saint whose 
image has been blurred by political and religious emotions and passions, on 
the one hand, and by sentimental fancy and the intrusion of unhistorical legend- 
ary ornamentation, on the other. Both works, however, present variations of 
one identical theme—the mysterious workings of the all-pervasive efficacy of 
divine grace. 

The author was born in Stockholm, in 1905. As a pupil of Ernst Robert 
Curtius at the University of Heidelberg he became familiar with the works of 
the representative authors of the French renouveau catholique (Psichari, Bloy, 
du Bos, Mauriac, Claudel, Maritain, etc.). Their influence is seen in Stolpe’s 
first critical work, “Two Generations” (1929), in which he advances the 
thesis that a religious perspective is an indispensable requisite for the creation 
of significant poetry and literature. The autobiographical novel, “In the Wait- 
ing-Room of Death” (1930)—in a way a counterpart and positive complement 
of Thomas Mann’s “Magic Mountain”—is a graphic account of the author’s 
stay in a Swiss sanatorium for consumptives. “The Christian Phalanx”—a 
series of biographical sketches of the leaders of the renouveau catholique— 
marks a turning point in Stolpe’s production. After a short-lived encounter 
with Buchman’s Oxford Movement, in 1936, the Swedish author moves slowly 
yet steadily in the direction of Catholicism. He was received into the Church 
in 1947, in the Benedictine Abbaye de Sainte Marie in Paris. 

Spiel in den Kulissen is a novel composed, as it were, of several ideo- 
logical layers: bourgeois conservatism, amoral libertinism, communism, and 
Roman Catholicism. The destructive and regenerative forces and possibilities 
inherent in these patterns of thought and life find their concrete embodiment 
in a number of sharply delineated characters whose deeds, problems, and con- 
flicts provide a practical testing ground for the underlying doctrines and 
dogmas. 

Although the actual plot is relatively simple, the presentation is considerably 
complicated by the author’s peculiar psychological technique which aims, as it 
were, at a kind of “double-exposure”: the reader first gets to know the leading 
characters from the outside, as they appear to their fellow-men, or in the masks 
they are wearing in public; subsequently we are led to a deeper insight into 
the same characters and learn to understand the hidden motivations of their 
thinking and doing. The inward structure of human beings is gradually un- 
veiled as we observe them either through the eyes of love, or by listening to a 
soliloquy, or by being permitted to glance into the pages of a diary. 

Most of the action revolves around Herbert Falk, the Prime Minister of an 
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unnamed constitutional monarchy bordering on the Soviet Union. A professor 
of jurisprudence by profession, an authoritarian, militaristically inclined bour- 
geois conservative by political persuasion, and an erstwhile student of Nietzsche, 
Klages, and Heidegger, Falk has become hardened in the school of opportun- 
ism and political expediency. Though he pays homage to some vaguely con- 
ceived “absolute,” he becomes an inveterate socio-political pragmatist whose 
high-sounding phrases are confounded by the dubious practices of his private 
and public life. While Falk might be called the chief protagonist of the novel, 
there are other characters of almost equal importance who in their deeds and 
misdeeds, in rebellion or in suffering, serve to reveal and underscore the basic 
cleavage in Falk’s personality. As in some of the novels of Graham Greene, 
the almost universal discrepancy between appearance and essence generates a 
chain reaction of tragic guilt, a cumulative massive darkness that can ultimately 
be pierced only by the miraculous light of grace. 

Falk travels the arduous road from state-idolatry to supernatural faith as 
he is made to witness the breakdown of his political creed and the simultaneous 
progressive disintegration of his family. His son, Georg, an idealistic youth 
in search of “truth,” relinquishes his Catholic faith because he prefers the 
whole-hearted communist superstition to his father’s half-hearted “faith.” Dur- 
ing an uprising of the workers he is killed in a street fight. Falk’s daughter, 
Regina, is likewise repelled by her father’s hypocrisy; spirited, high-strung, 
morbidly sensitive and without proper guidance, she is led by her strong 
instincts into a moral wilderness, from which she is rescued in the end by her 
convert friend, Isabella, by her saintly mother, Elizabeth, and last but not least 
by her father’s eventual spiritual rebirth. Father Leo, the fat and somewhat 
complacent Dominican priest, is not exactly in the same class with Greene’s 
“whisky-priest,” but he too—who accurately defines himself as a representative 
of the ecclesia cunctans—is one of those poor instruments with which divine 
grace sometimes chooses to work mysteriously “behind the scenes.” An even 
poorer and much more unwilling instrument of grace is Christer Wendt, 
Falk’s private secretary, the secret agent of Moscow, whose one consuming 
passion is the hatred of God. In one of the most arresting final scenes of the 
novel Wendt and Father Leo are facing each other: “I have never seen a man,” 
says the priest, “who could have possibly been a better instrument in the 
hand of God. ... You turn your back on God, you reject His outstreched 
hand, you deny Him. But he is using you in His service nevertheless. . . . 
I know this family as well as you do. And if you say that I have failed, you 
are quite right. . . . I was unable to get anywhere here. . . . But where J have 
failed, you have succeeded. All this God has worked through you... . I 
knew from the outset that one thing had to be done here: Falk’s pride had 
to be broken. He had to learn to know himself. I was unable to accomplish 
this—despite all my prayers. . . . Falk judged Christianity and its power by 
what he saw in me, and that is why he remained unimpressed. But though I 
proved an unsuitable instrument, God did not give up the game. He simply 
chose another instrument—you!. . . . Georg’s communism, the resolution to 
use the military to beat down the workers. . . . It was you who burned down 
his beloved country estate. It was all your work. ... And all these brutal means 
were necessary. . . . I congratulate you. . . . And the interesting thing is that 
you imagine you are a tool in the hands of some abstract ‘law’ or ‘fate’; but a 
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fate that breaks man’s pride and lifts him up from his degradation, I no longer 
call fate, but—God! . . . And what surprises me is that an intelligent man like 
yourself does not desire to learn to know that Power which—unknown to 
yourself and without your being able to hinder it—works in your life and 
governs it!” 

In the hour of personal catastrophe and political shipwreck Falk awakens 
to an awareness of the deepest layer of his selfhood, and in apparent total 
loss he gains faith, hope, and love. His new-found relationship to God leads 
almost immediately also to a radical reorientation in his human and personal 
relationships. 


bbs REWRITING the story of The Maid of Orléans, Sven Stolpe has succeeded 
in combining the spiritual insight of the poet with the critical acumen of the 
historian. In the concluding remarks of the work the author points out that 
Jacques Cordier’s Jeanne d’Arc, sa personnalité, son réle (1948) is indicative 
of a stage of crisis in the historical research on La Pucelle. While Cordier 
cleanses the historical record of many of the accretions of pious fable and 
legend, he simultaneously minimizes Jeanne’s stature and mission by designating 
her revelations as hysterical phenomena and by dismissing most of the miracu- 
lous elements in her life as spurious inventions. Although Stolpe bases his 
own account strictly on the carefully weighed historical evidence, he differs 
from Cordier and other interpreters in his over-all evaluation of Jeanne’s person- 
ality and stresses in particular those qualities which mark her as a member 
of the ecclesia martyrum and as a Christian mystic. As his main source he 
cites Quichérat’s acts of Jeanne’s infamous trial, but there are also frequent 
references to the partly historical, partly poetic interpretations of such authors 
as Anatole France, Péguy, Bloy, and Bernanos. With good reason no attention 
is paid to works that were written with some ulterior motive, such as those by 
Shakespeare, Voltaire, Schiller, Shaw, etc. 

The introduction to Stolpe’s work was written by Ida Friederike Gorres, 
who with her own study on St. Thérése of Lisieux (Das verbrogene Antlitz) 
helped to free the image of the “Little Flower” from the superpositions of 
false sentimentalism and syrupy pietism. She is thus eminently qualified to 
provide the proper setting for the unfolding of the dramatic tale of the suffering 
and ultimate triumph of Jeanne d’Arc. In her own as in Stolpe’s view the 
central concern of present day Christianity—Catholic and Protestant alike—is 
the Church, and the central problem of the Church is the mystery of sanctity. 
Now, sanctity, as such, is invisible and ineffable, but it becomes tangible to 
some extent in the lives of the Saints. And this is why the search for the “true 
image” or the “hidden countenance” of the Saints has become of such im- 
portance today and has even given rise—in such authors as Ida Gérres, Hans 
Urs von Balthasar, Graham Greene, Evelyn Waugh, and Sven Stolpe—to a 
quite revolutionary concept of sainthood. For, as the Swedish writer says, 
“when the devil finds himself unable to prevent the manifestations of a pure 
and noble soul, he takes his revenge by distorting its image in the minds of 
others. That which was simple obedience, becomes sentimentality and ‘unction.’ 
What was flaming immolation and suffering, becomes magical imagery and 
odd eccentricity. Everything that was health and strength . . . is enveloped in a 
cloudy vapor of mendacity and odious mysticism.” These words apply in a 
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very special sense to La Pucelle d’Orléans: again and again her pure image 
has been overlaid by the deceiving masks of political, nationalistic, and romantic 
bias. 

Is there any special significance in the fact that Jeanne d’Arc was canonized 
in the twentieth century? Has the mystery of her sanctity any specific bearing 
on the plight of our own age? “Our modern age,” according to Sven Stolpe, 
“is a period of spiritual sickness, the closing period of the naturalistic deca- 
dence. The positivistic superstition by which most of our contemporary his- 
torical and psychological observers measure the actual summits of history is 
anything but the normal point of view. . . . Their vision does not extend 
beyond the genital sphere. From such a base perspective, however, all spiritual 
life must of necessity appear as an illusion; miracles are viewed as supersti- 
tions, revelations are termed hallucinations. But he who is not willing to 
admit the possibility that his own experience is limited . . . , that the average 
knowledge of our age is woefully distorted and infirm, he can never hope to 
arrive at a true understanding of the phenomenon of a Jeanne d’Arc” (p. 112). 

Sven Stolpe, accordingly, depicts a Jeanne who not only lives and heroically 
defends her divine mission to the bitter end, clothed in the armour of faith, 
but who—because of the weakness of the flesh and the agonizing fear of torture 
and death—also betrays her mission: Jeanne falls—if only for a fleeting moment 
of total abandonment. Is this new and true face of Jeanne d’Arc, as it emerges 
from the pages of this book, not fairly familiar to us Christians of the twentieth 
century? Do we not recognize in these frightened and frightening features 
the broken face of Cardinal Mindszenty, the tortured and distorted faces of the 
brain-washed priests and prelates from many parts of the globe? Perhaps the 
most reassuring and enduring lesson of this striking monograph is that it was 
this sort of face which was raised to the altars on May 20, 1920. 

Stanford University Kurt F. Remuarpt 





Victorian Bibliography 
The Victorian Poets: A Guide to Research. Edited by Frederic E. Faverty. 
Harvard University Press. $5.00. 


T IS a rare scholar who disputes the usefulness of an accurate bibliography. 
Yet too often, even for scholars, a formal bibliography signifies, somehow, that 
a literary era and its important writers have been finally catalogued, classified, 
and consigned to irrevocable positions in literary history. But Faverty’s urbane, 
judicious, thorough volume is no monument to a tabulated culture. As Jerome 
3uckley puts it in the book’s opening essay: “the contributors have not come in- 
discriminately to praise Victorian poetry, neither have they come to bury it; for 
each . . . is convinced of the abiding vitality of his subject.” This collection of 
bibliographical essays, then, is neither dry nor forbiddingly exclusive. It is, rather, 
a carefully worded invitation to scholars to review work already done and to 
initiate work that needs to be done. For as is amply demonstrated in the essays 
themselves, “the larger ‘estimate’ of Victorian poetry as a whole is by no means 
fixed or final.” 
“An assembling and critical evaluation of selected materials,” this book is 
obviously related to Raysor’s The Romantic Poets. It profits by that volume’s 
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most egregious error—the omission of an index—in the incorporation of a very 
detailed, twenty-three page listing of names. The listing includes the names of 
all those whose scholarly contributions are cited, the names of the twenty-six 
poets discussed, and the names of other people cited in the essays. The internal 
organization of the essays, also, is less rigid than it was in the earlier book. 
Recognizing the somewhat anomalous pattern of the poetry of the Victorian 
period, the general editor has prudently left the organization of each essay up 
to the individual contributor. In some chapters (Baum’s “Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son”), this has produced an arrangement similar to that used in Raysor’s book. 
In such an arrangement, successive sections are grouped under such general 
headings as: bibliography, editions, biography, and critical studies. Where the 
poet concerned is not susceptible to such an “orthodox” arrangement, the material 
is sectioned much differently. Thus, in DeVane’s “Robert Browning,” the sec- 
tion headings are: introduction, bibliographies, editions, biographical studies, 
reputation, letters, studies of ideas, references to individual poems. 

The volume opens with a perceptive essay by Jerome Buckley on “General 
Materials.” Like all the essays, it substantiates the editor’s hope that the book’s 
chapters go beyond “the impressionistic essay on the one hand and mere an- 
notated bibliography on the other.” Buckley reviews the standard references for 
bibliography, anthologies, background studies, and general histories of Vic- 
torian poetry. He also probes deeply into fundamental problems in Victorian 
scholarship—problems further illuminated by suggestions in succeeding chapters. 
Buckley sees three main areas of study as especially fruitful: the affinity of Vic- 
torian poetry to “the romantic tradition,” the “content” of Victorian poetry, the 
“form” of Victorian poetry. Each area has been too much slighted by scholars. 
Studies of the romantic character of Victorian poetry are “at times unduly self- 
assured”; studies of the thought of the period as it relates to the poetry are 
“badly dated,” showing little “precise knowledge of the relations between the 
poetry generally and the politics and social conventions of the day”; studies of 
the form of Victorian poetry are rare—‘‘problems of poetic form and imagery 
have received little dispassionate scrutiny, and the major poetic genres as such 
have been all but ignored.” 

Buckley’s general assessment is followed by chapters on Tennyson (Paull F. 
Baum), Browning (William C. DeVane), Arnold (Frederic E. Faverty), Swin- 
burne (Clyde K. Hyder), and Hopkins (John Pick). A chapter each is devoted 
to the Pre-Raphaelites (Howard M. Jones), a group of notable “minor” poets— 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Edward Fitzgerald, and Arthur Hugh Clough (A. 
McKinley Terhune), and “The Later Victorian Poets” (Lionel Stevenson). In 
all, twenty-six poets are discussed, in chapters averaging thirty pages. 

The chronological order of the essays provides a unique bibliographical his- 
tory of Victorian poetry. And, if we isolate carefully the suggestions for future 
scholarly activity given in each essay, we have what we hope may be a record of 
Victorian scholarship to come. Thus, Baum is anxious that future studies of 
Tennyson trace “the aesthetic principles on which he relied to convey his criti- 
cism of life”; DeVane is convinced that “the last word upon Browning’s rela- 
tionship to the Romantic poets, and to Shelley particularly, has not been written”; 
and Faverty reissues a call “ for some competent student of politics to assign 
Arnold his true place in the role of English political thinkers.” 

Rarely are the essays jaundiced or over-subtle. Hyder defends Swinburne 
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with unwonted passion, recommending that future critics recognize “in a world 
too much besotted by specious pleaders,” that Swinburne’s “vision of freedom 
[is] the very condition of the soul’s growth.” And in what is the show-piece of 
the book, Jones’s essay on the Pre-Raphaelites, there is a certain lack of definition 
in the subject itself (which Jones admits in his opening paragraph) which makes 
the essay less a bibliographical guide than an experimental exegesis of “the re- 
invigoration of the search for color in life and art” for which the group of 
painters, poets, and craftsmen is famous. Such minor “lapses” do not detract 
from the book’s very obvious merits. It deserves, certainly, more than the scant 
measure of praise ordinarily given to books “highly useful for any serious stu- 
dent of the period.” 

In terms of the Catholic literary revival, any general volume on Victorian 
poetry is of interest. Faverty’s book is notably valuable, however, and not simply 
because seven Catholic poets of the period are represented. For some years now, 
percipient critics like Sir Herbert Read, F. R. Leavis, and Malcolm Cowley have 
urged that Gerard Manley Hopkins be given a significant place in the hierarchy 
of Victorian poets. In allowing a full chapter to Hopkins ( something not done 
for such conspicuous names as George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, and A. E. 
Housman), Professor Faverty has responded generously to such critical insistence. 

The essay on Hopkins, setting aside for the moment its accuracy and inclu- 
siveness, possesses a singular value for the whole volume. Because of the belated 
publication of Hopkins’ poetry, Pick’s survey deals mainly with criticism of the 
last three decades. As such, “it is almost a history of the transition from Vic- 
torian to modern poetry.” 

It is a dispassionate case history, also, of the disputes which rage around the 
question of religion and poetry. It is quite true that “one has only to acquire 
a cursory knowledge of Hopkins’ scholarship” to recognize the existence of a 
spirited debate between those who see Hopkins’ Catholicism as inimical to his 
poetry and those who see in Hopkins’ deep and informed spiritual life the 
source of his poetic brilliance. It is certain that on both sides there has sometimes 
been an unwillingness to concede even the admissibility of a divergent view. 
But an open-minded reading of this essay’s review of evidence on both sides 
renders such critical intransigence impossible—or at least academically unfashion- 
able. For this, Pick merits grateful praise. 

Other Catholic poets are reviewed in the book’s final chapter, “The Later 
Victorian Poets,” by Lionel Stevenson. Perhaps it was not Stevenson’s place to 
integrate the later Victorians in the way that Jones did the Pre-Raphaelites. The 
better part of critical wisdom may have been the rapid, practical survey that 
Stevenson provides. But it is doubtful if Stevenson’s amorphous arrangement 
does justice to the Catholic group. Each of these poets (Patmore, Alice Meynell, 
Wilde, Thompson, Johnson, Dowson) is accorded only a few pages—which is 
not, in a collection like this one, a legitimate cause for complaint. But what is 
sufficient reason for complaint is Stevenson’s formless and incomplete presentation 
of these poets. The fin de siécle Catholic poets (with the exception of Wilde) 
were an unusually cohesive group revolving, for the most part, around the 
Meynell lodestar. Stevenson ignores this significant coherence, excusing himself 
on the ground that “the effort to classify the fifteen poets in any way has proved 
impracticable, in view of the overlapping and complex relationships among them.” 

Had Stevenson stressed, individually, the abiding Catholicity of the poetry of 
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men like Patmore, his initial oversight might not have mattered. But Patmore’s 
thought, as far as Stevenson is concerned, is apparently unrelated to his Catholi- 
city; we have only a review of the standard biographical and metrical studies of 
Patmore. Similarly, Alice Meynell’s influence on Catholic letters is hardly men- 
tioned, even though the studies that Stevenson cites do trace that influence. 
Lionel Johnson’s career is reviewed in terms of biographical-critical studies; 
Stevenson again gives no hint of the part played in Dowson’s poetry by what 
Buckley has recently called (Poetry of the Victorian Period), “the two dominant 
interests of [Johnson’s] life, Roman Catholicism and Ireland.” 

Francis Thompson’s place in the Catholic literary revival is treated adequately, 
however, and just credit is given to studies of Thompson by Catholic scholars, 
notably Terence L. Connolly, S.J. Ernest Dowson, on the other hand, is dis- 
cussed only as an instance of a poet once doomed to critical insignificance “as a 
stereotyped example of the decadent poet” who is now emerging from years of 
academic neglect. But little credit is given to Catholic scholars for their part in 
his rejuvenation—a rejuvenation which The Catholic Literary Revival, by Calvert 
Alexander, S.J., certainly abetted. 

It is intemperate, given a bibliographical tool as valuable as this book, to 
demand more, or to descend to carping, picayunish criticism of details. Faverty 
and his colleagues have produced a distinguished volume, one which will not 
soon be superseded. Although some space might have been reserved for earlier 
poets, particularly the Spasmodics, Newman, and Aubrey de Vere, the book con- 
stitutes a uniquely valuable research tool. The Victorian Poets is an important 
and distinctive milestone on the road to a searching and vigorous re-appraisal of 
Victorian poetry. 

Marquette University Joun A. Rycenca 


Catholics and Culture 


American Catholics and the Intellectual Life. By John Tracy Ellis, Heritage. 
$1.25. 

HYSICALLY this is a small book—some sixty pages—but sociologically it 

is of vast importance. It is the kind of volume that offers suggestive outlines 
which may be expanded in greater detail, but most of the main headings are 
here. 

Its importance lies not in that what it says is particularly new but in that it 
summarizes in orderly fashion criticisms which have been sporadic for a genera- 
tion. It is a manifestation of the spirit of critical self-awareness and appraisal 
that has characterized many of the contemporary Catholic cultural leaders of 
America. This in turn is one facet of the recent examination of the anti- 
intellectual temper of our society and of the role of the intellectual in America. 

John Tracy Ellis attempts to probe and scrutinize the reasons why Catholi- 
cism has offered so little intellectual leadership to the United States. He sees 
the position of the Catholic intellectual here as not basically different from that 
of his non-Catholic colleague, though he grants that the Catholic may be in an 
even worse situation. He quotes Denis W. Brogan, “In no Western society 
is the intellectual prestige of Catholicism lower than in the country where, in 
such respects as wealth, numbers, and strength of organization, it is so powerful. 

It is this striking discrepancy that he examines. He finds some of the 
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reasons in the deep anti-Catholic prejudices of the original English settlers so 
that historically the American intellectual climate has been aloof and unfriendly, 
or even openly hostile, to Catholic thought and ideas. In part this attitude has 
prompted the minority to withdraw itself into a defensive position. But he is 
not willing to blame an anti-Catholic bias as the prime factor. Rather, the 
more important element has been that Catholics have reacted to this historic 
bias by an overeagerness for apologetics in preference to pure scholarship. 

A second major consideration, he holds, is the character and background 
of the people who until relatively recently (from roughly 1820 to 1920) made 
up the Church in the United States. Immigrant status implied poverty, hard- 
ship, even illiteracy, and the Church in America was of and for immigrants. 
As a result it counted for little in the formation of the American intellectual 
climate. 

Yet he is wise enough to see that much of the total American tradition— 
not that of American Catholicism only—has been anti-intellectual down to our 
own day. Here he sees no appreciable difference between the attitudes assumed 
by American Catholics and those of their fellow countrymen. Indeed, here 
Catholics have become thoroughly Americanized. 

The establishment, then, of an intellectual heritage among American 
Catholics was almost impossible as long as the historic position of the Church 
in the United States remained unchanged, though in the mid-nineteenth 
century there was a ray of hope. It seemed that we might experience an Oxford 
Movement of our own when such men as Orestes Brownson and Isaac Hecker 
became Catholics, but the native-born converts with their thoroughly American 
background were no more successful than the European-educated and European- 
born Catholics in establishing here a lasting intellectual tradition. 

Catholics imbibed from America not only a lack of serious reading habits 
but an attachment to material goods and the desire to make a fortune. In no 
single phase of national life have Catholics made the contribution to leadership 
which might be expected of them, but if there be any exception to this general 
statement it almost certainly lies in the field of business. Though Catholics 
have steadily climbed up the economic ladder, this rise has brought no corre- 
sponding appreciation of the valuable vocation of the intellectual, and there has 
been only slight improvement in the financial support given to intellectual 
enterprises by Catholics of wealth. 

But if wealthy Catholic laymen have failed to encourage or support the 
intellectual life, the clergy, so busy with the pressing tasks of administration, 
have also failed. Hardly any of our bishops have come from an intellectual 
background or tradition, and few of the higher clergy have taken graduate 
work in the humanities. Seminaries, with their professional and vocational 
emphasis, seldom recognize anything but theology and philosophy. Nor have 
churchmen been able to draw upon a well established intellectual tradition 
inherited from the countries of their ancestors and origin. In the attaining of 
intellectual distinction, John Tracy Ellis sees no noticeable difference between 
American diocesan priests and those of religious orders. 

Paying tribute to the contributions of Catholic education in the United 
States, he nevertheless agrees with Hutchins who said to Catholic educators, 
“You have imitated the worst features of secular education and ignored most 
of the good ones. There are some good ones, relatively speaking—high academic 
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standards, development of habits of work, and research.” Hutchins listed the 
bad features as athleticism, collegiatism, vocationalism, and anti-intellectualism. 
Ellis sees recent improvement—as in all American colleges—in reference to the 
first two failings but not the last. 

Hutchins—and here again Ellis goes along with him—criticized Catholic 
institutions for betraying that which is “peculiarly their own.” While such 
universities as Chicago, Virginia and Princeton were making important con- 
tributions to the scholastic revival in philosophy, 

. . « the Catholic universities were engrossed in their mad pursuit of 

every passing fancy that crossed the American educational scene, and 

found relatively little time for distinguished contributions to scholastic 
philosophy. Woefully lacking in the endowment, training, and equip- 
ment to make them successful competitors of the secular universities in 
fields like engineering, business administration, nursing education, and 
the like, Catholic universities, nonetheless, went on multiplying these 
units and spreading their budgets so thin—in an attempt to include 
everything—that the subjects in which they could, and should, make 

a unique contribution were sorely neglected. 

For Ellis another major defect in Catholic higher education that helps to 
account for its paucity of distinguished scholars is what he calls our “betrayal 
by one another”: the development of numerous and competing graduate schools, 
none adequately endowed, with a resulting perpetuation of mediocrity. Further, 
some Catholic administrators have overemphasized the school as an agency 
for moral development, with an insufficient stress on its role as an instrument 
for fostering intellectual excellence. 

Ellis briefly examines and summarizes some of the statistical studies which 
have been made comparing religious affiliation and national intellectual leader- 
ship. We rank lowest in recognition in Who’s Who in America and in American 
Men of Science. Converts have been an exception—but in their case Catholic 
education can take no credit. Catholics percentage-wise do not tend to enter 
graduate schools except for medicine or law. They avoid the humanities and 
“the fields where the Catholic tradition of learning is the strongest.” 

As a concluding summary of his points he finds in American Catholics a 
pervading spirit of separatism, a timidity that characterizes minority groups, 
and a sense of inferiority induced by their consciousness of the inadequacy of 
Catholic cultural leadership. 

Where does the blame lie? Not in the enemies of the Church but in American 
Catholics themselves. “It lies in their frequently self-imposed ghetto mentality 
which prevents them from mingling as they should with their non-Catholic 
colleagues, and in their lack of industry and the habits of work.” 

He closes with a challenge to American Catholics to assume a position of 
intellectual leadership in the midst of the current collapse of materialism and 
liberalism in the contemporary world. 

These are things that need saying again and again if American Catholics are 
to live up to their responsibilities. The position of a critic is never a comfortable 
one, and John Tracy Ellis should be commended and honored for his forth- 
rightness in cogently setting down these uncomfortable truths. 

Bishop John Wright of Worchester contributes a preface in which he calls 
upon Catholic scholars to a heroic dedication to the tasks before them. 
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Possibly two things not sufficiently stressed in the book are first the plight 
of the whole Catholic tradition since the Reformation and secondly the general 
anti-intellectual tendency of America since its foundation. But to stress these 
too strongly would give Catholics an excuse. Probably it is best for us to 
realize instead that in spite of difficult challenges we must give to America 
what America so much needs. 


Joun Pick 





Short Stories 
All Manner of Men. Edited by Riley Hughes. Kenedy. $3.50. 


HEN movie queen Bette Davis was at her peak in playing upon the 

emotions of an audience, the film critics frequently referred to her latest 
offering as a “three handkerchief picture.” I thought of that overworked 
hyperbolic cliche after reading All Manner of Men because of the tremendous 
emotional impact in the twenty-five stories which make up this collection. 
However, there is more than emotion offered here. There is good writing, 
originality and a surprising amount of professional competence. None of the 
stories are trite, banal, mannered, or contrived. 

If by tapping, as Professor Riley Hughes has, hitherto relatively ignored 
sources for his collection, the editor could produce a book like this one, then 
two facts are immediately apparent. First of all, publishers need no longer 
offer Catholic literature with apologetic reference to it as such. Secondly, 
editors of collections not limited to being Catholic in scope might well consider 
mining these fields to their own enrichment. 

Naturally it is the competent professionals, writers such as Patrick Gillese, 
John Bonn, S.J., J. G. E. Hopkins, Mack Costigan, Joe Dever, and others, 
whose work attracts the most attention, but this book is not lacking in young 
talent when writers like Raymond Kennedy, Joan Hewitt and Maura Doyle 
display the amount of talent that they do in the stories representing them 
here. Future prominence in literary circles may be predicted for them. 

Because newcomers and established craftsmen alike have contributed writing 
of such quality, selecting pieces for special comment was a particularly difficult 
chore. 

Given the wide audience of the slick magazine, two stories of topical appeal, 
“Gone to Freedom” by J. G. E. Hopkins and “Some with a Flattering Word” 
by Patricia McGerr, would surely create excitement, by their implications, in 
these days of desegregation riots. 

Frequently the writing in this collection is underplayed with a bald economy 
of words that heightens the emotional impact. With that subdued style, “Sharp 
as the Broken Cup” by Alma Kline Eckard, a very human story, shows im- 
patience and intolerance being broken down by their own ugly weight and 
replaced by compassion, charity and patience. Another excellent example of 
the technique of understatement is Richard Sullivan’s “A Pinch of Salt.” It is 
the powerful story of a selfish, jealous woman who gives in a torrent of words 
her own appraisal of her virtues; what emerges is a relentless self-indictment. 

Joe Dever’s contribution, “The New York Girls,” is an example of his 
ability to create the powerful emotional mood which dominates all of his short 
stories including the prize-winning “Fifty Missions,” as well as his novels, 
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No Lasting Home and That Certain Widow. A clever use of irony creates 
warm sympathy for Hal Fleem, target of the amused ridicule of the New York 
glamour girls, while the shallowness and false values of the girls are exposed. 

Among the young writers, Joan Hewitt and Maura Doyle are represented 
by tender and appealing stories in “Stardust” and “The Vicarious Experience.” 
The former is a well told delineation of a young girl’s first romantic experi- 
ence: her anticipation of her date, her fears and her emotional reaction when 
she gets home. “The Vicarious Experience” is a tribute to the sense of re- 
sponsibility that our nuns at the Catholic girls’ colleges have toward their 
charges, particularly toward those with a problem like Peggy’s. Raymond 
Kennedy’s “Nightcrawlers” is an unusual portrait, in these cynical times, of 
a young man who recognizes the need for affection and understanding in a 
young misfit whom he meets while employed at a summer camp. Though 
the subject matter in each of these presentations is quite prosaic, the stories are 
nonetheless powerful. 

Two of my favorite stories were “The Typewriter,” by John Patrick Gillese 
and “No Second Coming” by Abigail Quigley McCarthy. In “The Typewriter,” 
Gillese does a masterful job of applying the formula of Ulyssean travail to his 
native Canada while developing a very unusual plot in a rural atmosphere. 
“No Second Coming” is a character study of an individual unworthy of the 
hero-worship he inspires in his relatives, both old and young. 

The fact that there is not room for comment on each of the stories in All 
Manner of Men does not reflect on their quality. This is one of the best collec- 
tions I have read, in a life where reading has always been for pleasure rather 
than for professional reasons. Editor Riley Hughes did a masterful job in 
assembling his anthology, and it is to be hoped that he will be encouraged to 
repeat his success. 

Tom SHEEHAN 





Among Our Assets 


The Malefactors. By Caroline Gordon. Harcourt, Brace. $3.95. 
The Last Hurrah. By Edwin O’Connor. Little, Brown. $4.00. 


N RECENT examinations of conscience regarding Catholic contributions to 
the mainstream of American culture, such as those by Father John Tracy 
Ellis and Bishop Wright, there is a small but persistent tendency to minimize 
our assets. Among these assets must be counted the novels of Caroline Gordon. 
The Malefactors, Caroline Gordon’s ninth novel, ranks with Alex Maury 
as one of her best. An “intellectual” story about intellectuals, it might be 
rejected by Catholics as being outside majority experience; since its denouement 
depends on religious values, it might also be rejected by non-Catholics, on the 
same ground. By some members of both parties, it has been so rejected. 

The ground for rejection, of course, is partly false. The test of fiction is not 
its reflection of the episodic experience or even the cultural experience of the 
individual reader, but a more generalized trueness to the life of man. However 
specialized they may be, there is little doubt that the non-religious elements of 
The Malefactors are credible; they are written with a high degree of skill and 
discrimination, and many of the characters are drawn, perceptively, from life. 
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When the same test is applied to the religious episodes, the result is some- 
what dubious. Even among the tiny overlapping segment of the two camps, 
practising Catholic and practising intellectual, the latitude of judgment as to 
what constitutes credible religious fiction ranges from the baldly pietistic to the 
mystically obscure. Miss Gordon’s range embraces the extremes, and in doing 
so contributes the weakest side of her many-sided book. 

The Malefactors is a study—with a great many asides and psychological 
footnotes—of a man who, in middle age, attempts to recover the lost promise 
of his early career in letters. Tom Claiborne’s turning back includes leaving 
his wife whose wealth and total disinterest in literary endeavor have, he feels, 
emasculated his talent. He leaves her for the new work of an editorship, and 
for a mistress, a strenuous and rather hysterical young poetess. Miss Gordon 
succeeds brilliantly in making the departure sympathetic. 

Claiborne’s return trip to morality is perhaps less skillfully handled, since 
the author begins to stack cards. The poetic mistress is shown as the grasping 
schemer she always was, while Claiborne himself begins to follow his wife on a 
dramatic path of personal conversion. Catholics sympathetic to Dorothy Day’s 
work will easily assimilate the climax. Others may boggle. 

No modern Catholic novelist has yet succeeded in conveying precisely the 
consolations or the strains superimposed by religious faith on the life of con- 
temporary intellectuals. Few, indeed, have tried. For this literate and sensitive 
attempt, synthesizing such disparate and desperate voices as those of Hart 
Crane and Peter Maurin, Caroline Gordon deserves respectful recognition. 

O’Connor’s novel is of another kind, and beside The Malefactors looks 
at first glance like a brass band beside a string quartet. Yet this appearance is 
misleading, as except for a comparable difference in style and subject matter, 
The Last Hurrah has much in common with Caroline Gordon’s book. 

Written with bolder, more conspicuous strokes, this novel mirrors the 
municipal politics of a city that—since Mayor Curley has spoken on the subject 
—one may safely assume to be Boston. The central character, Mayor Frank 
Skeffington, is a full length portrait of a shrewd, experienced, hard-headed and 
sentimental man whose relations with his constituents, opponents, family and 
hangers-on offer a solidly satisfactory look at one kind of political mind at work. 

To Irish readers, with or without Boston connections, The Last Hurrah 
will appeal as “a grand book” by virtue of hardly more than its accurate play- 
back of Irish-American speech, customs and attitudes. But the novel is of 
more than merely local or nationalistic importance. Among the refractions of 
Skeffington’s personality and position from a dozen subsidiary characters there 
emerges, too, the story of changes dealt by recent decades on social structures 
throughout America. It is a story with considerable pathos, and O’Connor’s 
shrewd embrace includes in this both the old kings dying and the democratic 
princelings growing up to concepts as yet a size too large for them. 

Like another memorable Catholic novel of recent years, Evelyn Waugh’s 
Brideshead Revisited, both of these books may benefit by second reading, as 
time and distance diminish lurid coloring. The conclusions of Waugh’s story 
and O’Connor’s, by the way, offer a contrast that is perhaps national in flavor. 
Like the English writer, the American brings his old reprobate hero to deathbed 
in the final pages—but with a difference. 

Standing over the apparently comatose Skeffington after the Last Rites, an 
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old political enemy ventures piously that could Skeffington live his life again, 
he would doubtless do many things otherwise. The dying mayor musters his 
strength for his last words: “Like hell I would!” This scene is typical of the 
tone of the book, and evokes on our part, voluntarily or otherwise, resounding 
cheers. 

Jean Ho tzHAvER 





Return to Simplicity 


The Cultivation of Christmas Trees. By T. S. Eliot. Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy. 
$1.50. 
) Sheedy Cultivation of Christmas Trees was first published by Faber and 
Faber in 1954. The American edition, with its engaging and appropriate 
format designed by Enrico Arno, appeared recently. 

At first reading, this short piece (it is only thirty-four lines long) is disappoint- 
ing. Despite the gaiety of the illustrations, the words seem tired. Accustomed to 
the verbal pyrotechnics of Eliot’s earlier poems, the reader is stunned by the 
nudity of the diction, the ascetic starkness of the images. In fact, the language 
is so stark that there is grave danger of suspecting that Eliot has fallen into a 
trap which, in another context, he described as likely to tarnish his reputation by 
making his discourse too intelligible. A wistful wraith of a parody rises to mind: 
Where is the Eliot of yesteryear? Where is the poet who wrote: 

And even the Abstract Entities 
Circumambulate her charms 
or 
And the weak spirit quickens to rebel 
For the bent golden-rod and the lost sea smell. 

These are questions one asks until one remembers that here, as elsewhere, one 
must look for the signposts which Eliot has given to us of the direction his 
course is taking. If there is one thing of which one can be sure, it is that Eliot 
always has his reasons for producing what he does. There are always clues which 
pinpoint these reasons. Several might be urged for this new development. Fore- 
most is the fact that The Cultivation of Christmas Trees follows hard upon the 
playwriting which has taken the poet’s attention for the last ten years. This dis- 
cipline imposed upon him the necessity of using “a medium in which we shall be 
able to hear the speech of contemporary human beings, in which dramatic char- 
acters can express the purest poetry without high-falutin and in which they can 
convey the most commonplace message without absurdity.” Accustomed to the 
clarity demanded by the stage, the poet finds the old ambiguity no longer possible. 
Whether one accepts this as a plausible explanation or not, the four-stressed line 
which we find in this new poem is certainly the dominant prosodic pattern used 
in the plays, and in “Poetry and Drama” he has told us why he has adopted it. 

Again in “The Music of Poetry” and elsewhere Eliot, contrasting the col- 
loquial idiom of the earlier plays with the move toward elaboration of the later 
ones, called attention to the diversity in the earlier and later work of Shakespeare. 
I am not intimating that Eliot is another Shakespeare; but, if there is a constant 
in his criticism, it is his continuous adherence to the principle that the poet’s dic- 
tion must change: it must fit the stage of development which the language needs 
at the moment in which he is writing. So perhaps he thinks that the language of 
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our time, having arrived at a state of dexterity, needs to be brought back to a 
more engaging simplicity. 

Lastly, there is Eliot’s admiration for the versatility of Yeats’s poetry. He 
admits that Yeats never grew stale because he never repeated himself. 

Whatever the reasons, one may legitimately ask how this poem compares with 
the rest of the Eliot corpus. How does it fit? Is there any thread of continuity 
which may be discerned between this and the earlier poems? To those who know 
Eliot’s work well, the Incarnation has always appeared as a recurrent subject. 
In his suggestive way he has touched in one poem or another upon various facets 
which this mystery has meant for all mankind. Indeed, a careful reading shows 
that all of Eliot’s work explores in a poetical way the world as it either believes 
or disbelieves in the Word made flesh. This poem follows the established pattern 
but with a difference: the eschatological implications are made explicit. Not 
blatantly; Eliot never does that. But they are quietly stated in the last two lines: 


Because the beginning shall remind us of the end 
And the first coming of the second coming. 


Read in this way—as the culmination of the Incarnational motif—the symbolic 
significance of the title dramatizes the rather drab cataloguing of the attitudes of 
the children of this world. At the same time it illuminates the ever-conflicting, 


but never articulated, fugal counter-statement: “Unless you become as little 
children .. .” 


Mount St. Agnes College Sister M. Creopuas, R.S.M. 





Essays on ideology and culture 


Frontiers in American Catholicism 


By Walter J. Ong, S.J. 


A sound analysis of American Catholic life 
against the backdrop of European society, this 
thought-provoking book explores the social, 
political, and economic problems with which 
American Catholics are faced. Father Ong 
challenges the exaggerated regard for the Thir- 
teenth, “the greatest of centuries” ; and he con- 
vincingly demonstrates how the present era is 
more an age of faith than the Thirteenth ever 
was. 


Father Ong affords a realistic and yet opti- The Macmillan 


mistic appraisal of the challenges which con- 
front Catholics of our day. Company 
Probably $2.50 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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A Catholic Quarterly Edited by 
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Written for the literate and articulate 
leaders of Catholic religious and lay 
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SPIRITUAL LIFE 

satisfies what Jacques Maritain called 
“a deep abiding thirst . . . for spiritual 
experience, and profound possibilities 
for contemplation.” 
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